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NEW AND POPU AR TEXT-BOOKS 


MeMaster’s United States Histories 
Primary...... $0.60 School....... $1.00 


Devote more space to social evolution than to war. The 
progress of civilization is graphically portrayed with a 
clear, simple, vigorous, and well-balanced style. The nar- 
ratives are well proportioned, and touch on all matters of 
real importance in the founding and building of our country. 
The maps are complete, and the illustrations numerous, in- 


Winslow’s Natural Arithmetic 


Book I.......-$0.30 Book Il...... $0.40 
Book Ill........-. $0.50 


Prepared on the popular andi successful spiral plan of 
instruction, The work is easy and practical, the subject- 
matter varied and interesting. The idea of magnitude is 


made prominent, and logical mathematical thought is de- 
veloped. The books offer modern examples and modern 


Roddy’s Geographies 
Elementary ..$0.50 Complete....$1.00 


A preéminently simple series, with just enough physiog- 
raphy for satisfactory teaching. Maps on a uniform scale, 
and hundreds of attractive and truly illustrative cuts. Suit- 
able for all grades, combining the best of both the pew and 
the old methods of instruction. 


teresting, and authentic. 
New Education Readers 


methods. 


Book Il........ 35 Book IV..... 45 


Novel in plan and character, simple and teachable. Well 
graded, with ‘requent reviews. ‘They correlate the leading 


features of the phonic, the synthetic, the word, and the 
sentence methods, but require no special preparation on 


illustrations. 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book 
Pate $0.17 Part II......$0.22 


This spelling book has been arranged on a definite psycho- 
logical plan. The work is carefully graded in accordance 
with the natural growth of the child’s comprehension, and 


constant reviews. mous paintings. 


‘a New Century Physiologies 
vas Primer.......$0.30 Elementary. ..$0.75 
Intermediate. .40 High School.. 1.00 
Oral Lesson Book for Teachers... 1.00 

The latest series, embodying the results of recent dis- 

coveries, presented in the most modern manner. Prepared 


j ti i d ith t hod d i ic- 
the part of the teacher. They contain numerous attractive rally and unconsciously adopted by the child in writing. 


subject of right living. Indorsed by the W. C. T. U. 


Baldwin’s School Readers 
Eight Books or Five Books 
The first books contain simple stories of child life, but 
at an early period representative selections from the per- 
the words selected for each successive year are increasingly | ™Manent literature of the world are introduced. The illus- 


difficult. Throughout precedence is given to common | trations include color plates, numerous original pictures , a : 
words. Provision is made for thorough drill by means of ]| by the best modern illustrators, and reproductions of fa- | the subject, and invests the study of geography with new 


Barnes’s Natural Slant Penmanship 
Eight Books and Four Charts 


The system of writing here presented combines all the 
advantages of the vertical with the speed and beauty of 
regular slant writing. Every copy is sensible and signifi- 
cant, and correlates with other studies of corresponding 
grade. The inclination of the letters is at the angle natu- 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader — 
EUROPE...........-$0.70 


A supplementary geographical reader, giving a vivid and 
interesting account of a trip through Europe with the chil- 
dren. Profusely illustrated from the author’s photographs. 
Lays especial stress on the human and industrial side of 


life and charm for the pupil. 


New YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


SEAT WORK 


For Hand and Eye Training 
This is a new box of Busy Work. It consists of 25 strong envelopes, each 
containing a card with outline pictures on one side, and with the other side di- 
vided into sections by dotted lines. The cards are to be cut on the lines by the 
teacher and given to the children to re-form the pictures, which are also printed 


on the front of the envelopes. 
One box is sufficient for 25 children. Price per box, $1.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is now only one dollar a year. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, Providence, 
R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. P 
LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Ciaranet Gitman. 

Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Each “ lesson’ is in two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what ee ao 
etc.,are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled, Simple out- 
line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 
New YorK; 43 E. 19th St. CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


ECENT TEXT- BOOKS, admirable in every respect.— In language and grammar, Dunton and Kelley’s Inductive 


Course in English, consisting of First Book ror 3p 


AND 4TH GrRapES ; LANGUAGE LESSONS FOK GRAMMAR GRADES ; 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FoR GramMMak Scnoors. In arithmetic, Nichols’s Graded Lessons, in eight books, a book for each school 
year, his is the most economical system for school supply. Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, 


BROWN & CO., Boston -- New York -- Chicago. 


Nature Study Months 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By A. C, BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


A Capital Manual -for Teachers. | 


‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hine, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Adopted by the 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 
1902. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can*say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid, Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON ; 29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO ;: 203 Michigan Ave, 
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OUR ELECTRICAL GROWTH. 


The use of electricity for lighting in the 
United States began in a small way as 


recently as thirty years ago, with the| 


manufacture of small machines for are 
lamps, followed about ten years later 
with equally modest machines for incan- 
descent lighting. The ordinary arc 


dynamo would carry from twenty-five to 
fifty lamps, requiring fifty horse-power to 
drive it, and the incandescent machine 
would feed about 1,000 lamps of sixteen 
candle-power and use 120 horse-power. 

We learn from Bulletin 245 of the 
twelfth census that the adoption in 1885 
of practical methods for utilizing the al- 
ternating current changed the whole as- 
pect of affairs, and the change first be- 
came publicly apparent in the eleventh 
census. At that time, 1890, in the state 
of New York, only 3,340 incandescent 
lamps in isolated plants were operated 
with alternating currents, while of the 
1,264 dynamos in service in central sta- 
tions, only 189 were of the newer alter- 
nating type. Now we have the huge 
5,000 horse-power two-phase dynamos in 
operation at Niagara, while others of 
10,000 horse-power, the largest ever built, 
are contracted for. Further, the 5,000 
horse-power alternators at Niagara de- 
velop a current of 2,200 volts, which, by 
means of transformers, is raised to 22,900 
volts, and transmitted to Buffalo for the 
trolley lines, etc. 

Since 1890 has developed the vast elec- 
tric street railway systems, and more re- 
cently plants for charging the batteries of 
electric automobiles has sprung up, and 
also the use of dynamos, instead of pri- 
mary batteries in busy telegraph and 
telephone offices. In addition, there is 
the large increase in the use of electric 
machines for mining and general power 
purposes. For electric work generally, 
no less than 17,539 patents have beer 
taken out in the last twenty-five years. 

We must also bear in mind the rapid 
strides we have made in the last twenty 
years in the manufacture and use of elec- 
tric apparatus and supplies for our tele- 
graphs, telephones, stock tickers, burglar 
alarms, and other electrical conveniences 
and necessities. 

Speaking of electrical apparatus and 
supplies generally, but excluding the hun- 
dreds of thousands of wood, iron, and 
steel poles, the increase of manufacturing 
between 1880 and 1900 culminates in the 


following figures: — Increase 
Per ct. 

Establishments... .. 206.9 
Capital.. “912,907,387 $53, 130,43 337.6 
Wage earners, “all 

9, ‘85 45,877 
Yearly wages and 

25,366,188 224,703,456 
Misceilaneous ex- 

91,151,462 86,788,314 488 
Cost of materials 

28,819,498 $48,916,410 454.6 
Value of yearly 

219,114,714 #91 318,889 717.9 


The 580 establishments report 384 pro- 
prietors, exclusive of stockholders 
There were 516 corporation officers and 
4,471 superintendents, managers, clerks, 
and salesmen. These are salaried men, 
as distinct from wage-earners proper. Of 
the latter, the number ranged from 50,389 
to 32,582, averaging 40,890, including 6,158 
women and children under sixteen years. 

T. C. Martin, the expert special agent 
of the census, makes this significant re- 
mark: “At least one explanation of the 
rapid rise of the United States to its pres- 
ent position in international affairs and 
among the manufacturing nations may be 
found in the willingness of its people to 
pay as much for electricity as for bread— 
about $7 annually per capita of the 75,- 
000,000 population.” 

Another surprising fact is that the 
manufacture of dynamos and electric 
apparatus is carried on in no fewer than 
twenty states, with New York leading. 
Tt is significant that, while the average 
price per horse-power of the dynamos of 
various sizes up to 5,000 horse-power has 
been nearly $14, the 10,000 horse-power 
dynamos have been sold at a price ap- 
proximating only $7 per horse-power. It 
should also be noted that, though these 
machines are to be built in the United 
States for an American company, they are 
to be employed in Canada, although the 
Dominion has excellent dynamo factories 
of its own. Nor was Canada’s reci- 
procity-blocking tariff, preferential of 
cne-third in favor of Great Britain, suffi- 
ciently potent to influence the business 
across the Atlantic, against Uncle Sam’s 
superiority in quality, price, and de- 
livery. 

The industry does not show excessive 
capitalization, for the capital of $33,130,- 
943 is producing a yearly product greater 
than itself by $8,000,000, 

WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Schenectady, N. ¥., October 8, 1902, 
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Good Articles 


TEN WEEKS ror 25 CENTS 


Journal of Education 


Edited by Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


Ten Articles on Arithmetic : 


By the Editor. 
essential —- no non-essential. 


Cover entire subject. Every 


Articles on Boston’s Historical and’ Literary 
Attractions, 


Articles on Teaching Agriculture in get, 


By an eminently successful County Superin- 


tendent in the Far West. | 


Articles on Important N: B.-A: Meetings 
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Articles on Authors 
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Method Articles 


Devices for Teaching 
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Editorials 
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GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO TEACHERS 


Send 25 cents at our risk. 


Send at once, with your address, to 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


THE MAGAZINE 


Gducation pe 


Supt. RICHARD BOONE, EpITor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 

It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
mopthly magazines. Fully up to date, It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and nota 
mere * makeshift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EDUCATION in their 
lists for the benefit of teachersand of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
veraally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35 cents acopy. Sample copy for six 
2-cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 


THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER —— 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher - will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sample c »pies and the “two- 
cent-a-week plan”’ as soon as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 
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THE OLD ORDER AND THE NEW.* 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN, BOSTON. 

The fifty years covered by the life of this associa- 
tion make up the most eventful half century in tne 
history of education. Of that magnifi¢ent structure, 
the public school system, every feature that is above 
ground, all that most of us know anything about, 
is the work of these fifty ‘years. Graded schools with 
separate classrooms, in which most of us are spend- 
ing our lives, high &chools, kindergartens, normal 
schools, evening schools,—superintendents, super- 
visors, and directors,—courses of study, diplomas, 
and written examinations, compulsory attendance 
laws, truant officers and truant schools,—educational 
periodicals, books and conventions, these features, 
which seem now to be all there is in public educa- 
tion, either had no existence when this association 
was founded, or were just coming into use in an ex- 
perimental way. So rapid has been the deve!op- 
ment of the system, so dazzling has been its success, 
that the historian might seem justified in regarding 
it as the distinguishing feature of the period under 
review, as it is the most striking and spectacular 
feature. 

But this judgment would be superficial and unsat- 
isfactory. While these changes have been going on 
in sight there has been progressing a revolution in 
thought, whose consequences promise to be profound 
and far reaching. In the light of deeper thinking, 
it will appear that this revolution in thought will 
distinguish this half century when the history of 
education comes to be written. 

In the growth of the great school system with its 
complex machinery, all of which seems so new, we 
have been witnessing the final and culminating 
effort of an old era, while the dawn of a new era has 
broken. Over this period might be written the 
legend, “The old order changeth, giving place to 
new.” 

The graded school system is the product of two 
factors—one oriental and ancient, the other, occi- 
dental and modern. In all the past, education has 
heen regarded as a process applicable to children 
and youth, a process with a definite beginning and 
end. The means for carrying on the process has 
usually been a school. When the school period 
closed, education was finished and a new existence, 
called life, began. Annually, in baccalaureate ser- 
mons and graduation addresses, thousands of young 
persons have been told that they were about to enter 
upon life. A favorite metaphor has represented 
life as a voyage for which education has been a 
preparation, a taking on of cargo. The voyage be- 
gan when school or college days ended. The 
diploma was a sort of clearance paper. The cargo 
was mainly knowledge, of which final examinations 
furnished the invoice. This cargo was for general 
distribution. For the captain’s private use on the 
Voyage, education was expected to supply a larger 
or smaller quantity of a stuff of an indescribable 
nature, called discipline, which might be drawn upon 
in emergencies. The lawyer could draw on it in 


*Delivered at the Middlesex County Teachers’ Association, Boston, 
October 81, 1902, 


working up his pleadings, the doctor in diagnosing 
cases; the minister in writing sermons. It was much 
as if we should fill a tank in the attic with milk 
and draw lemonade in the dining-room, and violet 
water in the bathroom, and molasses in the kitchen. 


Leaving the figure,—education has been thought 
of asa process by which children and youth were 
taught truths previously discovered and generally ac- 
cepted, so that as they grew up, they would find 
themselves thinking as other people thought, believ- 
ing as other people believed, and acting as other 
people acted. Thus society was to be conserved. 
The nature of this necessary knowledge has varied 
with the ages and the peoples. If at any time dur- 
ing the last 2000 years, we had entered a Chinese 
village, we should have found the children in schools 
studying aloud the maxims of Confucius. In Turk- 
ish countries, we should find children sitting cross- 
legged on the floor, droning in concert, as they keep 
time with swaying bodies, the sacred passages of the 
Koran. 

Had we looked in on a mediaeval school in Europe 
before the Rennaissance, we should have heard the 
children reciting in a similar way from the ritual 
of the Church. A little later, after the Reformation, 
education consists in learning the catechisms of the 
now divided Chureh,—Catholic, Protestant, Luth- 
eran, Puritan. Come still nearer our own time and 
nearer home. Edueation has become secularized. 
There is less of catechism and more of arithmetical 
tables and rules of language, spelling, punctuation, 
syntax. As the thought of society has widened, 
geographical truths have been added; as social 
thought has become retrospective, historical truths. 
Society is dazzled by the discoveries of science, and 
straightway scientific generalizations must be added 
to make education complete. The cargo for the 
voyage of life has become mixed. This brings us 
very near our own time. 

Through all these vicissitudes of time and place, 
education has been in principle and method substan- 
tially the same,—a function exclusively of schools,— 
teachers imparting knowledge, children learning it 
from them,—the same knowledge for all, in the 
same set form for all. The most modern knowledge 
has been run into the old moulds, and children in 
Boston and New York have learned their new truths 
just as children learned the eld ones, five, or ten, or 
twenty centuries ago. 

The same idea has dominated what is called 
higher education. In China, higher education has 
meant more Confucius. In the high schools of the 
middle ages, education meant the trivium and quad- 
rivium. After the revival of learning, down almost 
to our own day, higher education has meant instruc- 
tion in the forms of Latin and Greek. Always and 
everywhere, it has meant the same subjects studied 
by all students in the same way, so that an academic 
degree has had as precise a meaning as, a trade- 
mark. 

I have said that the graded school system is a 
product of two factors. One is the ancient idea of 
education as I have described it. Combined with 
this is the modern factory idea. A modern factory 
is a social instrument whereby the largest quantity 
of a uniform product which society needs, or thinks 
it needs, may be produced at the least cost. Its suc- 
cess depends on the completeness of its organization 
and the efficiency of its machines. Through minute 
subdivision of labor, each workman has a specific 
place to which he is held by rigid rules, and in which 
his efficiency is kept at a maximum by the constant 
oversight of superior officers. 

This factory system in New England produced 
a crisis in the history of education, a crisis which it 
also helped to meet. It created cities. By aggr-- 
gating population, it brought together large numbers 
of children to be educated according to the tradi- 
tional theory, that is, to be furnished with uniform 
knowledge. 


This knowledge had grown to be of great variety, 


and the quantity had grown to be unlimited. At 
this point, the old schools broke down. In them, 
at the most, 250 or 300 children could be brought 
together in a single room and loaded up for the 
voyage of life. Each school was an independent 
unit, running in its own way. Some schools were 
more efficient than others, that is, children learned 
more in some than in others. And in the same 
school, there were great differences. _ 

The application of the factory idea changed all 
this. Children were grouped in classes according to 
their ability to learn and remember. Superintend- 
ents were appointed, whose first business was to 
unify the schools. "To do this, courses of study were 
established, which determined the kinds of goods to 
be produced, and as nearly as possible the amount 
by each class. That the product might be uniform, 
tests were frequently applied,—weighing, measuring, 
and calipering. The matter of promotions was mi- 
nutely regulated, so that the raw material brought to 
each room might be in a state to be most effectively 
wrought upon. Having passed through all the 
grades, a diploma was given,—in other words, hay- 
ing been subjected to all the processes, the finished 
product was stamped, A 1, and put upon the market. 
In Boston, they have given to inferior scholars a 
certificate known as Honorable Mention,—that is, 
they are stamped as “manufacturers’ seconds.” 


In each room was a machine, technically called a 
teacher. It was a part of the superintendent’s work 
to see that these machines were worked to the high- 
est limit of efficiency. In my own day, I have 
heard teachers commended for being able to get 
much work out of boys, just as the Corliss engine is 
praised for getting the largest amount of energy out 
of a pound of coal. 

To carry out the factory idea still further, the so- 
called departmental system was introduced, that 
each teacher's share in the process of educating 
might be more specific, end so more concentrated, 
just as in a shoe factory, a separate machine with a 
separate man attached, drives pegs all day. If you 
own a Waltham watch and happen to lose a rivet cra 
screw anywhere in the world, you can obtain from 
the makers an exact duplicate of the lost part, and 
having it inserted in its place, the watch is as good 
as new, so perfect is the manufacturing process. 
Such perfection, the graded system aimed at. You 
know you have received children from other schools 
who did not exactly fit into any grade in your 
school. The misfit made trouble. This was a defect 
in the system. If the system were working ideally, 
you should be able to pick up a child in a third- 
grade class just as he was saying his tables and had 
got as far as “seven times nine,” and drop him in any 
other third-grade class in town and have him say 
“‘sixty-three,” and go right on without being con- 
scious of any change. ‘To secure such perfection of 
working, some superintendents set up machine shops 
of their own, called training classes, where they 
could turn out all the teaching machines they 
needed, after a pattern of their own. The suceess 
of the system has been complete. Never in the his- 
tory of the world have so many children been so 
uniformly educated,—that is, started on the voyage 
of life with so large and so miscellaneous a cargo of 
so great excellence. 

To-day, there is building in New York a school- 
house to hold more than 4,000 children in eighty- 
four classrooms, and a new set of rules has been 
promulgated to ensure uniformity in the product. 
This will be the biggest education shop in the world, 
and will be the high water mark of the graded 
system. 

This is a plain, unvarnished account of the 
progress of education among us in the last half cen- 
tury to which we have pointed with pride. While it 
has been going on, there has been a growing feeling 
among thoughtful people that the foundation of the 
structure was rotten. A new conception of the 
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nature of education has gradually superseded the 
old one. 

Education, according to this new thought, is not 
a separate process carried on in schools to fit for 
life. Education is life, of which the school work is 
but a part. It is a growth of powers, an expanding, 
a strengthening. It begins with life, it is never in- 
termitted, it is never finished. It is sometimes 
spoken of as self-realization, that is, the becoming 
all that it is possible for one to become,—the king 
coming to his own. It is obeying the divine injunc- 
tion,—Build all things after the pattern shown to 
thee in the mount. 

According to the new thought, education is not 
something done by somebody to a child. It is a 
gradual change wrought in the mind by the action 
of the mind itself, and can never cease. Outside 
the mind, is a world of things and of people. These 
are ceaselessly acting upon the mind and the mind 
is ceaselessly reacting. This interaction with its 
resulting changes is education. Under the old 
order, men called themselves and each other educa- 
tors. There is a set of books called, “The Great 
Educator” series. It is all about men who have 
taiked about education. 

The whole world is full of educators. Every 
flower that blooms, every bird that sings, every star 
that sparkles, the seasons as they come and go, all 
the vicissitudes of life, its joys and sorrows, its vic- 
tories and its defeats, all the calamities that afflict 
society, war, flood and fire, famine and pestilence; 
all the people we meet, these are the true educators. 
These set at work all the powers of thought and feel- 
ing and will. These furnish motive and stimulus 
and reward for success, and penalty for failure. 
These are the true dynamic forces that operate 
from infancy to old age ceaselessly. 

The external world acts in various ways. There 
is the lifelong pull of necessity for food, for cloth- 
ing, for shelter, for protection. In response to this, 
the race has been educated. From primitive man, 
little by little, the powers have been expanded in the 
effort to understand and use the world. Necessity 
has been the mother of invention. Each new emer- 
gency has made a new demand, and taxed the powers 
in a new direction. The struggle for existence ha: 
always been and is to-day at the head of the list of 
great educators. Barrie’s Sentimental Tommy was 
a leader among his playmates, because he could al- 
ways be depended on to “find a way.” All educa- 
tion is comprehended in two phrases,—“to find out” 
and “to find out how.” 

Then there is the attraction of the unknown. 
The little Indian boy sittimg in the door of his wig- 
wam on the shore of the Big Sea Water sees the 
rainbow arching the heavens and joyfully ask:, 
“What is that, Nokomis?’ He sees the moon ris- 
ing from the water with its lights and shadows, and 
he whispers in awe, “What is that, Nokomis?” He 
hears the ow] hooting at night in the forest, and he 
cries in terror, “What is that, Nokomis?” LEarth, 
air, and water, and the sky teem with mystery,—<all 
in myriad voices to the mind of man, invitingly. 
Nature is always taking some infant on her knee 
and saymg:— 

** Come, wander with me, in regions yet untrod, 
And read what is still unread, in the manuscripts of God.” 

Of these voices, each does not speak to all, but to 
some,—to one. The mystcry of terrestial motion 
spoke to Newton; of celestial motion to Kepler; of 
lightning to Franklin; of form to Euclid; of num- 
bers to Napier; of light io Young; of sound to Helm- 
holtz. The unknown source of the Nile spoke with 
a siren voice which generations of men could not 
resist. Other men have been deaf to all these voices, 
but have heard the call of the deeper mysteries of 
the soul. What is man, and whence, and whither? 
What are his relations to the world,—to his fellow- 
man,—to God? Who or what is God? The history 
of philosophy, of ethics, of religion, shows how the 
minds of men have exercised themselves upon thc se 
problems through all the ages. 

Then there is the fascination of the difficult. 
Men would know what has not been known. They 
would do what has not been done. Men have 


wrestled with the problem of perpetual motion, and 
the navigation of the air, The unreached North 


Pole still draws with more than magnetic attraction. 
In all these interactions, the mind seems to be 
stretching itself to reach heights just beyond it,— 
wrestling with problems, and by wrestling, it grows 
strong. The naturalist Lamarck, who anticipated 
Darwin in propounding the theory of evolution, be- 
lieved that in the long ascent, every new organ and 
every modification of an old one resulted from an 
effort from within to satisfy a new want created by 
some new condition. ‘Thus the giraffe was once a 
short-necked creature, browsing on bushes. By and 
by, he had to raise his head to reach his food. The 
effort, long continued, resulted in a lengthened neck. 
Whatever may have been true of the giraffe, the 
thought exactly corresponds to the new idea of the 
process of education, by the interaction of matter 
and mind, the world without and the world within. 

Besides this, there is about us a world of people 
acting with a force tremendous and irresistible,—the 
interaction of mind and mind. Robinson Crusoe 
found his powers taxed by the necessities and novel- 
ties of his lonely island. But the sight of a human 
footprint in the sand presented new _ problems. 
When Friday came, his mental life was altogether 
more complex. The men and women and children 
we meet, speak in a different voice from the material 
world,—speak to different qualities of the mind and 
awaken and develop them. The world of things 
calls on us to see form and color, to weigh and meas- 
ure, to discover law. The. world of people raises 
new questions. Of a new fruit, we ask, “Is it good 
to eat?” Of a new person, “How shall I treat him?” 
and this is a moral question. St. Francis of Assisi 
thought he had made a complete surrender to Christ, 
his new lord and master. But when he met a leper 
in the road, the loathing he felt, the involuntary re- 
pulsion, gave him a new and disappointing knowl- 
edge of himself. He sprang from his horse, em- 
braced the leper with a kiss of brotherhood, and be- 
stowed upon him all his money. Thus he learned 
the lesson of self-renunciation. Every beggar who 
meets us with extended hand, asking for alms, dis- 
turbs the placid surface of our thought, sets in 
motion impulses which go rippling out to the very 
confines of our mental horizon. Confidence wrestles 
with suspicion, pity with aversion, generosity with 
parsimony, the idea of random giving with that of 
organized charity. From the human side comes 
education in love and duty and service. All altruis- 
tic thinking comes from intercourse with people. 

The mind reacts in various ways; by imitation, 
impelling us to do as others do, by emulation, im- 
pelling us to do more than others do. But there is 
an influence from people more profound. By inter- 
action with things, we grow in knowledge. The ac- 
tions of people suggest action, and we grow in power 
and skill. But the character of people, what they 
are, suggests character, and we form ideals for our- 
selves, of what we would like to be. Then a trans- 
forming process begins within, the supreme form of 
education. Thus parents, friends, the great and 
good,—heroes and saints, in all ages, seen, heard 
about, read about, all educate. Herein lies the 
unique and consummate educative power in Chris- 
tianity, the drawing, transforming power of the 
divine man. 

Such is the new idea of education. It is dis- 
tinguished from the old in that education is seen to 
be two-sided, a receiving and a giving, doing, keep- 
ing company and step with learning all the way 
along. 

In every step of progress, from the rude hut and 
cave of the earliest man to the palaces of kings,— 
from his covering of skins to coronation robes, from 
his clumsy dug-out to the swiftest ocean greyhound, 
men have gained in knowledge, as they have gained 
in power; capacity and capability have grown to- 
gether. There is no other education but this. As 
the body without the spirit is dead, so learning with- 
out doing is dead also. . 

Real education is not only two-sided, it is individ- 
ual. In the school of life, no two pupils have the 
same lessons. The being to be realized is self and 
no other. Each mind reacts upon the world about 
it, in its own way, at its own time, and in its own 
degree. Each soul creates its own environment. 
Amid the same scenes, in the same community, in 


the same family, each individual goes on his soli- 
tary way, forming his own concepts, fashioning his 
own images, treasuring his own memories, building 
his own ideals, what James calls the “stream of con- 
sciousness,” cutting its own channel. —~ 

When Professor Tyndall was studying glaciers, 
he noted’ the fact that to some of the party, the 
upper air was resonant with the shrill notes of in- 
sects, while to others, the silence was absolute. 
Their auditory nerves were incapable of responding 
to vibrations of such great rapidity. Because such 
differences are universal, men and generations come 
to their own by different paths. 

Nature uses all her forces to educate singly. She 
never gave a lesson in electricity toa class. She 
gave a lesson to Franklin on lightning, to Faraday 
on induction; to Oersted on the magnet, to Ohm on 
the laws of currents, to Morse on the transmission 
of thought, to Gray and Dolbear on the transmission 
of speech, lessons in theory, lessons in construction, 
lessons in law, lessons in application to different 
men in different lands. So each man solved his own 
problems, developed his own powers, realized himself. 
This is education. 

In the education by living, the whole being is edu- 
cated, the feelings as well as the intellect; the body 
as well as the mind. 

It is needless to point out how far removed this 
conception of education is from the old one, the one 
chiefly represented in schools. The phrase which 
I used in the beginning of this paper is not too 
strong—a revolution in thought. 

School education has never been two-sided, and it 
has never been individual. Through all the years, 
there has been receiving without giving, learning 
without doing, capacity without capability, the false 
claiming to be the true, the true doing the work, 
the false getting the honor. 

In the early history of this very county of Middle- 
sex, the people were clearing the wilderness, build- 
ing homes, setting up industries, founding churches, 
repelling the Indians, organizing town governments, 
defending their political rights. All the years were 
“times that tried men’s souls,” and through the 
trial, men and women became strong and brave and 
true. There came loftiness of purpose, nobility of 
sentiment, robusiness of conviction, stanch and 
sturdy New England character. 

While this process was going on, while children 
in this environment and by means of it were being 
educated in the only true sense, were being fitted for 
life by living,—a process calling itself education 
was going on in dame schools, and grammar schools, 
and in Harvard College. Boys were learning to con- 
strue and speak and write Latin in prose and verse, 
forbidden even to use their mother tongue on the 
college grounds, and thought they were being edu- 
cated. And people have wondered when they have 
seen an unschooled man, keen-witted, broad-minded, 
wise to plan, skilled to execute, doing the world’s 
work in a masterful way. They said, “We could 
not get along without him, but what a pity he had 
not been educated.” So said the Jews, “How know- 
eth this man letters, having never learned?” 

It remains for me in the few minutes that are 
left to point out how the new conception of educa- 
tion has already begun to get itself embodied in 
practice. It has swept away the old narrow pre- 
scriptive work in colleges, except from the entrance 
examinations. It has done a similar workin high 
schools, and would have done more, were it not for 
these same examinations. It has made elementary 
courses of study and elementary organization more 
elastic, more cognizant of individual needs, less 
strenuous for uniformity. It has substituted variety 
for uniformity in text-books. It has diminished 
the frequency and changed the character and pur- 
pose of examinations. It has put laboratories and 
field work and clinics in the place of books. It has 
opened shops and kitchens and gardens and allowed 
the little ones to be making things and doing things. 
It has begun to connect the school with the home 
through parents’ meetings and neighborhood classes. 

It has undertaken to redeem some waste time by 
vacation schools, where directed self-activity finds 
opportunity to work along lines of interest. It has 
set in operation systems of physical culture; has en- 
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couraged school and college athletics; has opened 
swimming baths. It has liberated the normal 
schools from bondage to method. It has begun to 
do the same with the kindergarten. 

It has changed the functions of superintendents. 
They are no longer mere overseers, compilers of 
-tatisties, promoters of thé efficiency of the machine. 
They are first of all students, not primarily of 
historical education, for from that they can learn 
only how not to do it, but of social evolution, of the 
processes by which individuals and peoples have 
-ome to their own. They are also students of local, 
-ocial conditions, so that they may bring the schools 
out from their wonted isolation and make them co- 
operative with all the other social forces in the 
community. They are coming to be themselves 
-ocial leaders. 

Most important of all, the revolution has emanci- 
pated teachers from the tyranny of the machine. 
‘They are no longer fettered by routine. They can 
ie themselves. The idea of self-realization for the 
student carries with it the self-realization of the 
teacher. The wider opportunity offered to the stu- 
dent allows and invites the widest culture of the 
teacher. 

Teachers are no longer “tyrants of childhood.” 
They are not disfigured and distorted, by the over- 
development of the will, but in the schoolroom, from 
kindergarten to college, they find soil and sunshine 
for the growth of all the finer graces of manhood 
and womanhood. They are no longer isolated. 
They do not wish to be “recognized as a profession.” 
They are proud to be counted among social workers. 
Through the new order has come to them new d'g- 
nity, new honor, new satisfaction. 

The old order and the new! The revolution in 
thought is not yet complete. The old order has not 
everywhere given place to the new. It has not any- 
where yielded wholly. There are many teachers 
still in the paleolithic age. The conquest of the new 
has only begun. ‘The final triumph is in the future. 
But of that I am not to speak. 

What more it is to accomplish and how, you are to 
hear from the prophet. The /historian can only re- 
hearse the truth as it has appeared. The prophet 
lay see visions and dream dreams. But what my 
own study of the past has revealed has filled me with 
hope, and IT am ready to exclaim, “Mine eyes have 
scen the glory of the coming of the Lord.” 


ADVANTAGES OF CENTRALIZATION. 


1. The health of the children is better, the chil- 
dren being less exposed to stormy weather, and 
avoiding sitting in damp clothing. 

2. Attendance is from fifty to 150 per cent. 
greater, more regular, and of longer continuance, 
and there is neither tardiness*nor truancy. 

3. Fewer teachers are required, so better teach- 
ers may be secured and better wages paid. Teach- 
ers are brought together in a community where 
professional zeal is cultivated. 

4. Pupils work in graded schools, and _ both 
teachers and pupils are under systematic and closer 
supervision. 

5. Pupils are in better schoolhouses, where there 
is better heating, lighting, and ventilating, and 
nore appliances of all kinds. 

6. Better opportunity is afforded for special 
work in musie, drawing, ete. 

*. Cost in nearly all cases is reduced. Under 
this is included cost and maintenance of schovl 
uildings, apparatus, furniture, and tuition. 

8. School year is often much longer. 

%. Pupils are benefited by a wide circle of ac- 
(uaintanee, and the culture resulting therefrom. 

10. The whole community is drawn together. 

11. Publie conveyances used for children in the 
day time may be used to transport their parents to 
public gatherings in the evenings, to lecture courses, 
ete, 

12.. Transportation makes possible the distribu- 
tion of mail throughout the whole township daily. 

13. Finally, by transportation the farm, again 
as of old, becomes the ideal place in which to bring 
p children, enabling them to secure the advantages 
of centres of population and spend their evenings 


and holiday time in the country in contact with 
nature and plenty of work instead of idly loafing 
about town.—School Board Journal. 


SKIP’S STUPIDEST TEACHER. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 

“Who was the most stupid teacher you ever had, 
Skip?” 

“That is not easy. Let me think about it. I 
guess it was—well, I don’t know. Yes, it was Lanky 
Rhody. She always called us by number, and never 
allowed us to speak to her outside the school grounds, 
or raise our hats to her unless our family had met 
her socially.” } 

“You don’t mean that.” 

“But I do. She was a blue blood. Father had 
failed. She had to do something. She taught for 
the money. She said they did not hire her social 
position, only her teaching.” 

“How long did she stay?” 

“It was a short shift. She was stupid every way. 
She never called us by our names. I was ‘Number 
13, so I was guyed by the boys. Somebody 
kicked, and she said she did not want Pete Murphy 
to think she knew him, for she didn’t. She merely 
knew ‘Number 19, that was all, and she 
would make ‘Number 19’ toe the mark and get his 
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lesson, and that was all she was hired for. But when 
she knew Jack’s family socially, she called him 
‘Master Cabbot,’ instead of ‘Number 2. That fin- 
ished her.” 

“You must be jollying me, Skip.” 

“Well, you call Jack Cabbot ‘Master Cabbot’ and 
hear him shout.” 

“Well, that was teaching the mass and not the 
individual with a vengeance.” 

“That is what I call stupid.” 


THE SCHOOL CITY. 


BY JOHN T. RAY, CHICAGO, 


The Patriotic League of New York city, under the 
enthusiastic leadership of Dr. Gill (now connected 
with the establishment of public schools in Cuba), 
has done more to bring this subject to the front in 
the Fast than any other organization. 

Dr. Gill, for the league, has worked out what is 
known as the “School City” plan. This may he 
taken as one of the two distinctive types of pupil 
government. It aims to familiarize the pupils with 
the details of our complicated city governments by 
introducing a city organization into the school, and 
then electing the pupils to carry out the various 
functions of each department. His plan provides 
for a board of aldermen, a mayor, chief of police, 
and a judicial department, where pupils try offenders 
against the laws laid down in the school. The 
teaching force always has a voice in these matters, 
and can. of. course, influence legislative, executive, 
or judicial action. The chief objection, to my mind, 
to this or any other plan modeled after municipal or 
state government, is the unnecessary machinery of 
government that takes both time and attention to 


run. Much of it is of little use except to familiarize 
the pupil with the various branches of city govern- 
ment. 

It seems to me that a knowledge of city or state 
government is not what trains for citizenship. 
Again, it is objected that too much of the time of 
the pupils is taken up with these duties. There is 
no doubt that the plan is much better than the ab- 
solute monarchy of the ordinary schools, in so far 
as it has in it the element of participation in govern- 
ment. Again, it is too complicated for any pupils 
but those of high schools or the more advanced 
grades of elementary schools. Be this as it may, the 
plan has been extensively adopted in New York city 
and state, and is receiving much attention. The 
New Paltz state normal school, in New York, is the 
first normal school to give Dr. Gill’s plan a complete 
test. ‘The principal of that school, Myron T. Scud- 
der, has just issued a book giving an account of the 
plan as used there. It is entitled the “Gill System 
of Moral and Civie Training.” 


CHRISTMAS EXERCISE, 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


Singing-——-Ckristmas carol, 

“How Christmas Began” (for four girls). 

1. The beginning of Christmas day is away back in 
the fourth century. It was Pope Julius who first 
thovght of having a holiday on Christ’s birthday. He 
asked St. Cyril to find out the real date of Christ’s birth. 
And the result was that December 25 was fixed upon. 

2. The eeason which we now celebrate was in the 
early time a heathen festival, It was many long years 
before it became a Christian holiday. It was Pope 
Gregory the Great who said, “The heathen festivals must 
gradually be changed into Christian ones, and the Chris- 
tian fertivais must imitate those of the time before 
Christ.” 

3. And this is just what has taken place. In Italy 
the old Saturnalia and Crumalia of the Roinans have 
been turned into a celebration of Christ’s birth. And in 
Germany ilie old “Jul” (Yule) festival was the begin- 
ning of our Christmas. 

4. The word Christmas means “Christ’s mass, which 
was the wey in which the holiday was first celebrated. 
The Greeks call Christmas Feast of Lights, and the Ger- 
man word Weihnacht means Feast of Dedication. 

Recitation—--“The Night of the Nativity,” John Milton. 

“The Story of the Christmas Tree” (by six boys). 

1. There ere many different stories about who first 
thought of the Christmas tree. Nearly every country 
has a stury of its own. The Scandinavians say the 
Christmas tree sprang from a “service tree” which grew 
from the bloo -soaked ground where two lovers met a 
violent death. 

2. In a Frénch romance of the thirteenth century, a 
great tree is described whose branches are covered with 
burning candles, and on whcse top is the vision of a 
child with a halo around his curly head. The tree rep- 
resents mankind; the child, Christ;- and the candles 
(some of which were upside down), good and bad people. 

3. The Germens give St. Winfred the honor of giving 
the Chris*nas tree to the world. He chopped down a 
big cak tree, and in its place a young fir tree appeared. 
On seeing this, St. Winfred said, “This little tree, a 
young chilc of the forest, shall be your holy tree to- 
night, It is the wood of peace, for your houses are 
built of the fir. It is the sign of an endless life, for its 
leaves are ever green. See how it points upward to 
heaven. Let this be called the tree of the Christ child. 
Gather abcut it not in the wild wood, but in your own 
homes. There it will shelter no deeds of blood, but 
loving gifis and rites of kindness.” 

4. Many Germans, however, like to believe that the 
great reforme1, Martin Luther, first thought of the 
Christmas tiee, They say that one Christmas eve he 
went into his garden, and, cutting off a little fir tree, 
he brought it into the nursery. He put some candles 
on the tra: ches and lighted them, The first Christmas 
tree iv Cermany was at Strassburg in 1604. 

5. Other people look to the ancient Egyptians as 
those who first gave us the idea of the Christmas tree. 
They were in the habit of decorating their houses at 
the winter season with branches of the date palm, which 
they regarded, not only as an emblem of eternal life, but 
also cf the heavens. 

¢. It is the German people who have introduced the 
pretty ca-tom of the Christmas tree wherever they have 
gone, Every German has his Christmas tree, from the 
emperor to the poorest working man, When Queen Vic- 
toria meiried a German prince, that brought the 
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Christmas tree into England; and from England it has 
ecme to us. 

Recitation--“‘Christmas Story,” by Charles Dickens, 

Singing. 

“Cristmes in Many Lands” (exercise by ten children, 
five boys ant five girls. A boy and girl each to repre- 
sent the five countries mentioned, Appropriate costumes 
would add t’ the interest.) 

T'irst.-- 

Puritan girl. They celebrate Christmas in New Eng- 
land very differently now from what we did in our day, 
When this ccuntry was first settled, we thought 
Christmas should be a very serious day, and not a day 
for s}cris and merrymaking. We had no Ohristmas 
presents in the early times in America. There was no 
“hristmas tree, and nobody paid much attention to the 
day. 

Yankee boy. Nowadays Christmas is one of the hap- 
piest and merriest times of the year in this country. In 
almost every home a Christmas tree is lighted for the 
children. Gifts are exchanged between friends and 
relatives, }oung and old, and not only for ourselves do 
we plan good times that day, but we also remember 
those who are poor and those who are in sorrow, and try 
to make the day brighter for them. 

Second.— 

Southern (colored) girl. Down in Georgia where I 
live there is no snow, but it is just like spring at 
Christmas time. The sun is shining bright, and roses 
are blcoming in the green gardens. The Christmas 
dinner table is trimmed with roses and mistletoe. 

Southern (coloured) boy, Christmas day in the South 
is like Fourth of July in the north. We have fireworks 
and processions. The visit of Santa Claus is not half so 
much thought of as the jolly firecrackers and all the fun 
of setting off fireworks on Christmas night. Such lively 
times we have, too, on Christmas eve playing jokes on 
friends, and blowing fish horns and trumpets. 

Third.— 

Italian girl. In Italy there is no Santa Claus, and the 
Italian children receive no gifts on Christmas day. But 
at Epiphany, or “Twelfth Night,” gifts are given and 
received, An imaginary old woman, very homely, but 
very kind and good, called “La Benfano,” takes the 
place of Santa Claus in Italy. She is supposed to bring 
the dolls, trumpets, little watches, candies, etc, on the 
night before Christmas. 

Italian boy. Christmas week in Italy is a week of 
réligicus services. It is then that the “Presepio,’ repre- 
senting the birthplace of Christ (the manger at Beth- 
lebem) is erected in many of the churches. The chil- 
dren sing and recite hymns of praise to the Madonna 
and child. In the evangelical churches is seen the 
Christmas tree. Its green branches are laden with yel- 
low oranges, with silvered balls and strings of gilt 
paper, and with lighted candles, red, white, and green, 
the colors of Italy. It is a beautiful sight to Italian 
children, and the presents make us very happy. 
Fourth.— 

German girl. There is no country in which Christmas 
is made so much cf as in the homes of Germany. No 
family is too poor to have its Christmas tree. It must 
always be a fir tree, which is the sign of good that lasts 
and does not pass away. The tree is generally kept in 
a room by itself, and hidden from the view of the chil- 
dren iill Christmas day. 

German boy. There is a great shout when the bell 
rings on Christmas eve, and the door is swung open and 
the Christmas tree is seen in all its beauty. The chil- 
dren see not only the lighted Christmas tree, but each 
one of us has a table spread for himself. 

Fifth.— 

Russian boy. England and the United States have 
but one day for Christmas, and but one day for New 
Year. In all parts of Russia the Christmas holidays last 
two whole weeks. From December 24 until January 8 
nobody works, There is no school, and every day is a 
holiday. 

Russian girl. In Russia peop'e do not say “Merry 
Christmas” and “Happy New Year.” They simply say, 
“Sprasdnikom,” which means “With the holidays.” In 
Russia everybody congratulates everybody else at the 
holidays, and expects a gift. How would you like a 
Christmas celebration where the Christmas tree is 
lighted every evening for a fortnight? 

Singing. 


CO EDUCATION A DEAD ISSUE. 


BY DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 


Co-education discussion is a dead issue. The 
American people have settled the matter. The fif- 
teen millions of children in the elementary schools 
are all (substantially) being co-educated. Of the 
public secondary schools in 1897-98, thirty-four were 
for boys only, twenty-nine for girls only, and 5.252 
were co-educational. Of the private SEC mdary 
schools, 1,125 were co-educational, 327 were for boys 
only, and 538 were for girls only. The latter figures 
mean that in the East and South many of the well- 
to-do prefer separate education during the secondary 
period, chiefly for social reasons. Of the 
colleges in 1898, 70 per cent.—or, omitting the 
Roman Catholic institutions, 80 per cent.—were co- 
From 1890-98 the number of men in 


school 


educational. 


co-educational colleges increased seventy per cent., 
while in separate colleges for men the number in- 
creased only 34.7 per cent. 


further?—Collier’s Weekly. 


Why discuss the matter 


Milford, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Winship: Your article, entitled “Sis Deane’s 
Rules,” is, as the boys say, “hot stuff.” I can’t refrain 
from expressing my appreciation of same. Man was not 
made for Sunday, nor for school, nor for rules; but all 
these were made for boys and girls. Most of us teachers 
ought to “bend” some of cur rules until they become pli- 

able, and therefore appliable. 
Very truly yours, 


KING LEAL. 
Origin of story; its antiquity. 
Date of the writing and publication of the play. 
At what period of Shakespeare’s life? 
To what sentiment does play appeal? 
‘Does it teach a moral truth, or present a vision 
of human life? 
What period of man’s life is portrayed in charac- 
ter of “Lear”? 
Trace changes in his physical and mental condi- 
tion to prove it. ; 
What characters stand in strong contrast, marked 
by good and evil impulses? 
According to their significance, how are names 
given to daughters of Lear appropriate? 
Name passage showing:— 
(a) Shakespeare’s knowledge of:— 
Diseases. 
Medicines. 
Games. 
Mythology. 
Classics. 
(b) His use of:— 
Rhetorical figures. : 
Obsolete words, phrases or constructions. 
Explain use of words, “simulous,” “subscription,” 
“hefted.” 
Explain use of “art” in Act ITT., Scene 2, line 70. 
Explain use of “taking aits” in Act HL, Scene 4, 
line 166. 
Explain the allusion in Act. TH., Seene 6, line 7. 
Classify the following rhetorical figui‘es:— 
“His eves were two full moons.” 
“He was met; even now, mad as the vexed ea.” 
“Fortune, good-night; smile once more; turn thy 
wheel.” 
“And the string of life began to crack.” 
Name familiar quotations drawn from this play. 
Quote favorite passages, and give reasons for your 
preference. 
Quote lines that may be called “the key to th> 
whole play.” 


OUTLINE OF A COURSE ON «GOOD 
ROADS.” 


Brief historical account of 
Grad- 


Recitation Exercises: 
road building. Construction of the roadbed. 
ing, cuts, and fills. 

Drainage-—Tile. Surface ditch. 

Materials for Road Metals—Proper soils, gravel, 
stone, brick, ete. 

Principles of construction of an earth surface. 

Principles of gravel construction. 

Principles of macadam construction. 

Principles of Telford construction. 

Other possible methods. 

Maintenance—Importance of constant repair. 

Computations of cost of various parts of construc- 
tion; hauling from the most convenient supplies of 
material, labor, and cost of stone, rights of way, etc. 

Official] organization of the community and duties 
of the several officials. Laws of Minnesota concern- 
ing public highways, what legislation has been effec- 
tive, and what might be productive of increased 
efficiency. 

Laboratory Exercises—Construction of a model 
roadbed in miniature, showing compacting of mate- 
rial, introduction of drains and grading by use of 
surveyor’s cross. Construction of an earth surface, 
with proper side and underground drains. Con- 
struction of a gravel surface. Construction of the 
macadam road, using small material for the com- 
plete section, but exact sizes for a model showing cor- 
rect. depth. 

Construction of a Telford road. 

Simple tests of materials. 


Uses of surveyor’s cross and tape line. 

Methods of measuring banks and barrow-pits. 

The note-book, containing descriptions of these 
exercises and results obtained, should have also any 
newspaper clippings in regard to the subject which 
the pupil can obtain. 

FIELD EXERCISES. 

Locate gravel beds and stone quarries, mapping 
results. 

Examine convenient roads, noting advantages 
and disadvantages, making written reports and maps. 

Collect and compare stones suitable for road 
metal. 

Simple work in contouring to establish or regrade 
a road of too steep a grade. 

Staking out ditches and barrow-pits. 

Additional Exercises—Talks by the county super- 
intendent of public instruction, local officia's of the 
township, and county surveyor. Debates on various 
topics concerning the management of a road system. 
Written exercises from assigned reading.—Minnesota 
School Journal. 


AUTHORS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
Born in Manchester, Eng., November 24, 1849. 
Came to United States, 1865. 

First story published, 1867. 

Married Dr. S. M. Burnett, 1873. 
Removed to Washington, 1874. 

As a child in her English home, Frances Hodgson 
revealed a talent for making stories. She was al- 
ways quick to see what was interesting in persons 
and incidents, and remembered it. She also learned 
the singular dialect of that part of England, and 
this made her able in after years to write her min- 
ing and factory stories, that became so popular. 
She knew the speech of those of whom she wrote. 

The family fortunes changed upon the death of 
the father, and the mother and children came to 
America, making their home at Knoxville, Tenn. 
Miss Hodgson was at this time only sixteen, but 
she at once ventured upon writing short stories for 
the magazines. 

Her first published story appeared in Godey’s 
Lady’s Book in 1867. But it was by a. story in 
Scribner’s Monthly—“Surly Tim’s Trouble’—that 
the public became interested in her. This was an 
English dialect story, full of exquisite touches of 
pathos and quiet humor. ‘The Scribners were 
pleased with her werk, and invited her to continue. 

In 1873, Miss Hodgson was married io Dr. 8. M. 
Burnett, of Knoxville. Shortly afterwards the 
Burnetts removed to Washington, which has been 
their home to the present. 

Mr. Burnett’s first lengthy story was “That Lass 
0’ Lowrie’s,” published in 1877. It was a mining 
story of western England. Asa child, Mrs. Burnett 
had seen a young woman of strong and. beautiful 
figure pass her home, followed by a coarse and 
abusive father, and this incident was developed 
afterwards into Joan Lowrie, the heroine of the 
book. The simplicity and true womanhood of Joan, 
amid scene so coarse and forbidding as the mining 
village funished, made her a charming and noble 
figure. ler descent into the mine after the explo- 
sion, to find her mangled lover, is very pathetic. 
The book was a great success, passing through sev- 
eral editions, and being dramatized. 

Then followed “Haworth’s,” which has always 
been the favorite of the authoress among all her 
books, “Louisiana,” “Esmeralda,” “A Fair Bar- 
barian,” and “Through One Administration,”—a 
story of the social and political life of the Capital. 

And then, in 1886, there appeared the book for 
which the children—and for that matter the elders 
as well, were all waiting—‘Little Lord fauntleroy.” 
This is one of the sweetest and healthiest stories for 
children in the English tongue, and one of the best 
known. The sales of it were enormous, edition after 
edition being quickly exhausted. 

The story was dramatized in America and Eng- 
land, and theatres were thronged whenever the play 
was gven. Mrs. Burnett found that a company in 
England was presenting the play without permis- 
sion, and she took her case into the British courts, 
and won it. The British authors were so proud of 
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her success in thus securing to authors their rights, 
‘hit tiey presented her a beautiful diamond brace- 


f 
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(ratified with her success with this volume, Mrs. 
lhurnett tried her hand at other stories for children, 
ind gave them “Sarah Crewe,” “Two Little Pil- 
grims,” and “Little Saint Elizabeth.” But none of 
these measured up to the former popular story. 
Mrs. Burnett had “struck twelve” when she gave 
the children “Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

HOW TO WRITE AND WHAT TO WRITE 
ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


Traditions count for less and less in teaching and 
newness counts for more and more, but there will 
always be warfare between the worshippers at the 
shrine of tradition and of newness. The height of 
satisfaction lies in the ability and freedom to do 
what is worth while. All this is probably more 
noticeable as applied to composition work than to 
any other phase of education. 

Writing divides itself into two lines of effort, 
inechanieal correctness and intellectual attractive- 
ness and effectiveness. The two call for distinctly 
different treatment. ‘The former is to be secured 
early, and the child should escape the terrors of un- 
certainty as to the “how” before he is concerned 
with the “what.” The theory that the child should 
lave something to say before he tries to write, is 
out of date. No one can think well or write well 
when.he tries to have something to say and is afraid 
that he will not say it correctly. Mechanics of 
riting should be automatically correct before the 
pupil is anxious about what he will say. 

Te mechanics of writing are:— 

Legible and easy penmanship. 

Correct spelling. 

Knowledge of punctuation. 

‘rrammatical accuracy. 

(ood form in writing letters. 

Something should be said of each of these, but 
ihe scope of the present article does not provide for 
enlargement. Suffice it to say, there is no good pen- 
anship that can easily degenerate into illegibility; 
‘hat every child ean learn to spell correctly all words 
ised so frequently as to make it annoying to look 
for them in the dictionary; that one is safe in his 
‘pelling when he knows when he does not know 
ow to spell a word, for then he will consult a dic- 
‘ionary; that the essentials of punctuation can be 
carned early in school life; that the indispensable 
‘catures of grammar can be learned by practice be- 
‘ore the memorizing or understanding of rules; that 
‘he important elements of good form in letter-writ- 


‘ng are easily and early taught, 


All this must be taught to every child. In this 
phase of the work, the less of originality the better. 
Loyalty to standards is the chief element of correct- 
ness. There is no appreciable freedom when it 
comes to the mechanics; there is little occasion for 
one to think, provided he knows what the correct 
thing is and has this knowledge ever in mind. 

To have adequate practice requires many devices 
and much ingenuity on the part of the teacher. 
What is known as reproduction exercise, copying 
writing from memory and filling in blanks, are a few 
of many schemes for exercising the children in 
spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 

Intellectual attractiveness and effectiveness mean 
that there shall be something to say and that it 
shall be so said as to make it readable. This neces- 
sitates that the writer have something to say that 
he would like to say; that he write it for some one 
who would like to read it; that the thing written 
shall be worth while, and that he take pains to 
sav it as well as he can. 

There is no place where individual teaching is so 
important as in this phase of composition work. 
In the case of mechanics, you can get on well with a 
large class; it is merely a matter of much practice; 
but in the case of attractive and effective writing it 
is different. Not every child can make a gool 
writer. It is not worth while to expect to accom- 
plish much with such a one, and above all, it is as 
vicious as it is cruel to grade children or to “mark” 
them on the basis of their ability in composition 


work. It is practically impossible to attain one’s 


ideal in this direction, but this is no excuse for not 
striving for it. ‘There are groups of exercises which 
aid in this matter:— 

Inquiry and answer. 

Explanation. 

Discipline. 

Opinion. 

Recitation in writing. 

Tests or examinations. 

Research. 

Writing the questions a child would like to ask, 
fills all the conditions of good thinking. Asking 
the same question in three or more different ways, 
the child himself deciding which best expresses his 
desire for information, varies and extends the exer- 
cise, Collect the questions and pass them about, 
either in the same class or in a higher grade, allow- 
ing each pupil to select some question he would like 
to answer or can answer. Asking and answering 
questions appeals to a child’s thinking with the 
least possible conventionality and deadening routine. 
Occasions for explanation frequently arise as to per- 
sonal conduct-or failure in work on the one hand or 
in connection with processes or rules in the regular 
branches, and to make a satisfactory explanation 


necessitates the. sharpest thinking and the clearest 
expression. 

Descriptive writing will afford the most opportuni- 
ties for thoughtful exercises. Timely games open a 
wide field for boys. At the opening of the baseball 
season let the boys see who can give the best descrip- 
tion of the ground, of the essentials of a good 
pitcher, catcher, batter, first baseman, second and 
third basemen, shortstop, fielder, umpire. Thus all 
the games afford excellent opportunity for dis- 
criminating descriptions. Seasonable activities of 
nature, such as snowstorms, the fir buds, leaves and 
blossoms, the fruits and berries, grains and nuts, 
birds and animals, offer opportunities for inviting 
descriptive work. Of course pictures, biographies, 
and stories furnish limitless temptations to say in- 
teresting things. Scarcely a day passes in which 
there is not something happens in school, on the 
playground, or in the reports of the daily papers 
for interesting description. The only conditions 
are that it shall be something the children will be 
glad to write about and that they know you will 
look over with interest. 

Children from twelve to sixteen have opinions to 
express upon a great variety of subjects. It is in 
every way a good thing for them to put their 
opinions into writing. Whenever you hear a student 
expressing any opinion with warmth, say: “Take 
that as your next theme.” Frequently there are 
recitations or features of a recitation that can be 
brought in in writing. Utilize every occasion of 
the kind for composition work, not by name, but in 
fact. 

What are usually designated as tests or examina- 
tions may easily be made of service in combining 
thought with correctness in mechanics. The cul- 
mination of power for the ordinary student in his 
writing is to be developed through research. When 
he is equal to it, assign some topic, the facts of 
which must be looked up through much research. 
This trains him to gather material, to take notes, 
to remember much that he does not note down, te 
estimate the relative importance of facts, to dis- 
criminate regarding the weight of authority, and to 
think carefully of his putting of his own judgment 
and opinions. 

So far as possible, learning to write is not to be 
an exercise nor a branch of study; it is to be made 
an effective feature of practically all the phases of 
school work. 

It is of the utmost importance that the teacher 
refrain from criticism of the mechanical correctncs: 
of the writing in which thought, naturalness, or in- 
terest is sought. Make a note of any special lapses, 
and at another time say: “Your spelling of words 
that double the final consonant is often careless,” 
or, “You must be more thoughtful as to the use of 
the right person and number of verbs.”—New York 
Teachers’ Monographs. 


THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT. 

“In the name of God, amen. We, whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign lord, King James, by the grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith, etc., having undertaken, for the glory 
of God, and advancement of thé Christian faith, and 
honor of our king and country, a voyage to plant the 
first colony in the northern parts of Virginia, do by 
these presents, solemnly and mutually, in the pres- 
ence of God and of one another, covenant and com- 
bine ourselves together into a civil body politic, for 
our better ordering and preservation, and further- 
ance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to 
enact. constitute, and frame such just and equal 
laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most meet and con- 
venient for the general good of the colony: unto 
which we promise all due submission and obedience. 
In witness whereof we have hereunder subscribed 
our names, at Cape Cod, the eleventh of November, 
in the year of the reign of our sovereign lord, King 
James of England, France, and Treland, the eight- 
eenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourth, Anno 
Domini 1620.” 
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Yale has 2,785 students. 


The best teacher has a strong will without being 
willful. 


The United States has by far the largest wheat 
crop in her history. 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, has an 
enrollment of nearly 1,400 this year. She is one of 
the large ones now. 

Dayton promptly selected Dr. Edwin N. Brown 
of the University of Michigan to succeed Dr. W. N. 
Hailmann, who has come to Boston as editor-in-chief 
of the C. C. Birchard Co. 


Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, of the Boston school 
board, one of its most prominent and long-time 
members, is making a tour of the leading Southern 
cities, studying educational interests. 


Until two years ago there had been no emigra- 
tion from the states to Canada. For two years it 
has been very considerable, and this year it may 
reach 50,000. They are very desirable persons who 
are going. They take money and their families with 
them. 


General Webb has recently retired from the presi- 
dency of the College of the City of New York on a 
pension of $5,250 a year. Where can that condition 
of affairs be matched in any other city, state, or 
nation. Who says this is not a grand age education- 
ally, or that New York is not to be the noblest 
place, educationally, in the world? 


George Howell of Seranton, Pennsylvania, was 
elected to Congress on November 4. This was one 
of the surprises of the election. It was hardly ex- 
pected even by his most ardent friends. He was the 
schoolmaster candidate and was fighting against 
great odds, financially and otherwise, but when the 
votes were counted, this long-time superintendent of 
schools of Scranton was elected. He is a noble man, 
a good public speaker, and will make a valuable man 
in Congress. 

London has had its first experimental vacation 
school this summer, The prime mover in the under- 


taking was the novelist, Mrs. Humphry Ward, who 
is deeply interested in the Passmore Edwards Set- 
tlement in Tavistock place, where the vacation 
school was held. An illustrated account of the New 
York vacation school is said to have inspired Mrs. 
Ward’s enthusiasm on the subject. The school 
opened with four hundred pupils. 


The most interesting item of political news, edu- 
cationally, is the remarkable victory of Mrs. Helen 
L. Grenfell as state superintendent of Colorado. 
She was the only woman elected to any office, the 
only member of her party to win a state office, and 
she was elected with several thousand votes to spare. 
She is clearly a great favorite in the state, as she i; 


a notable leader among educators. There is no more. 


efficient state superintendent in the country. 


YOUNG MEN FOR ACTION. 


Of the 900,000 soldiers of the Union Army, 
1861-5, now living, fully 825,000 of these are still 
under sixty-two years cf age, according to official 
reports. This proves that they were under age when 
they enlisted. Nine-tenths of all Civil war veterans 
now living were under twenty-one years of age when 
they enlisted. General Nelson A. Miles enlisted at 
twenty-two, General Corbin at twenty, General 
Chaffee at nineteen. Most of those who enlisted 
were, as a rule, fresh from the public schools. 


NORMAL TRAINING IN ENGLAND. 


London has just inaugurated its first training 
school for teachers. The new training college is at- 
tached to the University of London, and is designed 
to prepare students of both sexes for any branch of 
teaching. According to the last report of the 
British Board of Education, out of the 25,000 ce r- 
tified male teachers in England and Wales, not more 
than 18,000 were trained, and only 212 had three 
years’ training. Out of 43,000 certified female 
teachers, only 20,000 were trained, and only 150 had 
three years’ training. The college opened with 
sixty-two pupils. It is not so bad when 38,000 out 
of 68,000 teachers are trained. 


WHAT WILL BOSTON DO? 


Already the query is: “What will Boston do next 
July to match her famous Authors’ Luncheon at the 
Superintendents’ meeting in 1893?” Possess your 
souls in patience, dear friends. We have no Oliver 
Wendell Holmes here or elsewhere on earth, and 
from that standpoint there is nothing possible, but 
plans are already in hand that will be fully as satis- 
factory as the other famous luncheon. Our re- 
sources are not exhausted by any means, and when 
our visitors depart, they will have had an experience 
with literary men and women in historic environ- 
ment of which they will talk for the rest of their 
lives. Don’t be inquisitive, but trust the publishers 
of Koston to provide a reception such as the N. E. 
A. has never known. 


COURTESY. 


Courtesy is in universal demand. A  street-car 
official in every first-class American city is a pattern 
for courtesy and politeness. A sharp tone, an im- 
patient jerk of the bell rope, a scowl is now only a 
tradition. I know a man who has been a conductor 
on one line for twenty years. He was always popu- 
lar with the regular people, but he had his moods, 
and would sometimes be crusty and sharp with an 
unreasonable stranger, and the regulars rather en- 
joyed it. For more than five years he has had none 
of these moods. T was with him for guite a white 
when he was on a vacation, and T chaffed him on 
his change of heart. He laughed and said: “It was 
not casy, [| was born that way. From the cradle I 
was a gentleman with those I liked, and a boor with 
those I did not like. When there were complaints 
the officials merely joked about it, for they all liked 
me. But there was a new order. For every com- 
plaint, right or wrong, we were laid off without pay. 


‘Our patrons must not think they are treated dis- 


courteously.’ The first time I kicked like a mule 
the second time I growled, the third time I took 
my medicine like a man and it ended there. I am 
courteous to everybody. They may have their 
moods, but I don’t.” 

The same is practically true of salesmen in eveTy 
large store, of hotel waiters, and sometime it will 
reach Pullman conductors. 

No man can have a mood who serves the public. 

I used to’ know a very gruff man who was chair- 
man of the selectmen and president of a bank. | 
was taught to believe that he was gruff because he 
was honest, that smooth men were suspicious. The 
gruff “honest man” finally looted the bank of every 
dollar it had, and did the town all the harm he 
could, and then I learned that his gruffness was a 
bull-dog growl to keep people from being too in- 
quisitive, 

The school must teach children to be courteous 
and to practice courtesy. It is worth as much as 
teaching “Paradise Lost” or cube root. Of course, 


teachers practice what they teach. 


THK PASSING OF ILLITERACY. 

It has been a favorite theme of the editor of the 
New England Journal of Education in these col- 
umns and on the platform that the question of 
illiteracy was no longer of importance. The last 
report of the Census Bureau shows this very clearly. 
It gives the percentage of children between ten and 
fourteen years of age, who are able to read and write, 
as against the same percentage ten years ago. The 
table includes every state and territory for the years 
1890 and 1900, and is as follows:— 


1900. 1890 

New Jersey.......- were 98 81 97.86 
Wow Hampohire. 98.31 96.63 
District of Columbia..... we 98 25 94.61 


0.96.5 6046 04400408 70.44 61.03 


This shows that in no Northern state, East or 
West, is there any appreciable illiteracy. In twenty 
there is less than one per cent. In several of these 
it is less than one-half per cent., and this need not 
and probably does not represent lack of school at- 
tendance, except from serious ill health, mental in- 
capacity, or recent arrivals from Lower Canada or 
Europe. In thirty-three states it is no more than 
can be accounted for by these causes. 

The improvement. in the South is nothing less 
than remarkable. In the three states that are very 
low, the gain for the better has been greater than 
in any other states. Illiteracy has no place in the 
United States. It is as much out of place as dark- 
ness at midday, Illiteracy is passing, | 
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THE NEW OHIO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


After many years of exceptional experience, Ohio 
joins the sisterhocd of states in the professional 
preparation of teachers. As the Journal of Educa- 
tion has often said, Ohio had reasons for not estab- 
lishing state normal schools that did not apply to 
other states. She is the best supplied of any state 
with efficient small colleges, and all of these have 
made a specialty of educating teachers. She has 
also had in the past two remarkable private normal 
hools, and still has one in which nearly 1,500 stu- 
dents are enrolled. 

It was inevitable, however, that sooner or later the 
-tate would provide specifically and adequately for 
Jistinetly professional training, and it merely re- 
juired the energy of a state superintendent like 
Hon. L. D. Bonebrake, with limitless energy and 
jogged determination, to secure the requisite legisla- 
‘ion, and at Oxford and at Athens there is now the 
ejuipment for as good work as can be desired. 

Here were two state universities with a distin- 
cuished past, suffering not a little in present schol- 
astic popularity from the magnitude of the work at 
the later and larger state university at Columbus. 
‘These institutions were easily the gainers by a new 
and popular movement bringing with it relatively 
large endowments. The combination was oppor- 
tune, and Mr, Bonebrake was not slow in appreciat- 
ing it. and in September the new normal depart- 
iy. opened, each with nearly a hundred devoted 

arnest young men and women. 

(xford—Miami University—was free to chocse a 
president peculiarly equipped for leadership in edu- 
«ition, and she was fortunate in securing Dr. Guy P. 
henton, of Upper Iowa University, a young man, 
scholarly, talented, brilliant on the platform, who 
hax been principal of schools, eight years superin- 
tendent of city schools, assistant state superintend- 
ent, and always warmly interested in public schools. 
It was also great good luck that enabled them to se- 
cure as dean, Frank B. Dyer, assistant superintend- 
ent in Cincinnati, and for many-years city superin- 
iecndent in Madisonville. There is no man in the 
state with better equipment, personally or profes- 
sionally, or more completely in the confidence of all 
the educational forces. Mr. Dyer brought with him 
Miss Anna E. Logan, a city principal and a plat- 
form lecturer, ranking with the best in the country. 
In all the land there is no woman with more attrac- 
tive equipment as a leader and trainer of wome) 
teachers than Miss Logan. To these they have been 
able to add Professor Frank M. Smith, a graduate of 
Harvard, with two full years of post-graduate work 
in that institution, supplemented by further study in 
urope and America, a man of first-class normal 
school experience. 

At Athens, President Ellis was a prime mover in 
the entire plan that brought about the success of the 
legislative campaign, which is a guarantee of his 
interest in the new movement. He is a man of great 
energy, was for some time superintendent at Hamil- 
ton, O., and later was president of the Agricultural 
college at Fort Collins, Col. He knows Ohio thor- 
oughly. He secured as his dean, Henry G. Wi'- 
liams, who was also a prominent factor in the leg’s- 
lative campaign, and who has championed the nor- 
ial school idea from the first in The Ohio Teacher, 
which he founded, and of which he is editor and 
publisher. He was superintendent at Marietta, and 
has always been a hustler in Ohio educational! affairs, 
never faltering as a campaigner for any cause he 
championed. 

President Fllis was able also to secure the pres- 
ence in his faculty of Superintendent Treudley, of 
Youngstown, one of the leaders in the state, a man 
in whom there is universal confidence, a man of rare 
popularity on the educational platform. Rach 
faculty has other able men and women. Each school 
will have a strong summer school program. One 
hazards nothing in prophesying for the new norma! 
school idea in Ohio a permanent and eminent su - 
CESS, 

One feature in all this which seems not to have 
received public recognition is the effect it is to have 
upon the state university at Columbus, whieh is eer- 
tain to greatly enlarge its opportunities for distinc- 


tively university privileges. It is already unrivaled 
in its agricultural leadership, and in several other 
departments it challenges comparison with Madison, 
Champaign, and Ann Arbor. 

The magnifying of the normal features at Oxford 
and Athens will do more for Columbus than any- 
thing else could have done, and Dr. W. 0. Thomp- 
son is entering upon a university career such as has 
not, heretofore, been possible in Ohio. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


If the results of the elections are studied with 
reference to their broader significance, they must be 
interpreted as in the main a vote of confidence in 
President Roosevelt. In the eastern states, in the 
closing days of the campaign, when the prospects 
seemed dubious, the Republican leaders by common 
consent appealed to the constituencies to ‘‘stand by 
the President,” and the appeal seems to have had 
sufficient potency to avert serious losses. In 
Massachusetts, for example, where slimly-attended 
political rallies had been thought to point to a 
dangerous apathy, the total vote polled was the 
lag-st on record, even in presidential years. As 
for the western states, the President’s personality 
was a powerful factor and goes far to explain the 
great majorities in Ohio, Kansas, and other states. 

* * * 

In this connection, it is interesting to notice that 
the states which were carried by the Republicans 
would have been sufficient, if the election had been 
for president, to give Mr. Roosevelt a majority of 
more than two to one in the electoral college. Few 
political events two years in the future ever seemed 
so clearly pointed out as manifest destiny as does 
the renomination of President Roosevelt in 1904, 
and his re-election if renominated. Yet two years 
is time enough for a good many things to happen in 
politics: The elections ensure Mr. Roosevelt for the 
remainder of his present term a Congress strongly 
Republican in both branches. The House will have 
a Republican majority of about thirty instead of 
forty-one, as in the present Congress. In the Senate, 
Republican losses in Kentucky, Maryland, North 
Carolina, and Nevada will be exactly off-set by gains 
in Washington, Utah, Kansas, and Idaho. 

* * 

In estimating the significance of the elections, so 
far as thev bear upon the composition of the next 
Congress, it must be remembered that, at no time for 
more than sixty years has a political party which 
carried a particular election for the presidency been 
able to hold its strength unimpaired in the Congress 
chosen midway in the presidential term. Some- 
times its loss has been slight, but more often it has 
involved the loss of the control of the House. Dur- 
ing the twelve “off-year” elections since the Republi- 
can party was formed, the party which has carried 
the previous presidential election lost, on the aver- 
age, forty-three seats in the House. If the Repub- 
licans had lost at that rate at the elections just held, 
the next House would have had a Democratic 
majority of more than forty. 

* * * 

The comparatively small margin by which Gover- 
nor Odell was re-elected in New York suggests that 
that state still belongs in the doubtful column. The 
extraordinary majorities by which President McKin- 
lev carried New York in 1896 and again in 1900, 
and the size of Governor Odell’s plurality in the 
latter vear are misleading if they are taken as an 
expression of the political position of thestate. In 
both these years, the free-silver question Was upper- 
most. 'The Democrats were divided by it, and Tam- 
many itself was lukewarm. In similar great crises, 
it mav be that New York will again roll up great 
Republican majorities, but its more normal position 
is indicated by the election of four years ago, at 
which Mr. Roosevelt was chosen governor by less 
than 18,000 plurality, and by the election just held. 
It bids fair to be increasingly difficult for rural New 
York to off-set the enormous Democratic vote in the 


metropolis. 


President Mitchell has filed with the Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission the demands of the miners, 


supported by arguments. There is, naturally, noth- 
ing novel in the statement, which is in the main, a 
reiteration of the demands made upon the operators 
last May. But so much has happened since then 
that it is worth while to notice that there are four 
distinct demands: An increase of twenty per cent. 
in the wages of employees engaged upon contract 
or piece work; a reduction of twenty per cent. in the 
working hours of those who are employed by the day; 
the establishment of a just and uniform system of 
weighing the coal mined; and finally, the right of 
the men to be represented, in the framing and sign- 
ing of contracts as to wages, ete., by the organiza- 
tion of United Mine Workers. 


Of these demands, the last is the one which is sure 
to be most distasteful to the operators. Aside alto- 
gether from the question of recognizing some sort of 
a miners’ organization, they have insisted from the 
beginning that the union of which Mr. Mtichell is 
the head is no true representative of the anthracite 
miners’ interests, as it is officered by men who are 
not familiar with anthracite mining, but with the 
competing and materially different bituminous in- 
dustry. In this connection a statement is quoted 
from a recently-published article by Mr. Mitchell on 
“Labor and Capital” in which he, admits that when 
the troubles began in the anthracite fields, less than 
10,000 of the 142,000 persons affected were members 
of the United Mine Workers. It will be remembered 
also that in Commssioner Wright’s report to the 
President on the strike he recommended the sepa- 
rate organization of the anthracite miners. 

* * 

The curious complexity of the political relations 
arising from the war with Spain is illustrated by the 
number of different judicial cpinions regarding the 
status of the islands formerly under Spanish con- 
trol. The latest decision of the sort was given by 
United States Circuit Judge Thomas of New York 
in a manslaughter case. The crime was committed 
on a vessel owned by Americans and carrying 
American colors, but sailing under a register granted 
by the Cuban provisional government under Gover- 
nor Wood’s administration. Judge Thomas decides 
that Cuba, from the date when she was freed from 
Spain, has been a foreign country. Consequently, 
all crimes committed in Cuba during the military 
rule of the United States are subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of Cuban courts; and the crime in question 
comes under this principle on the ground that the 


ship was virtually Cuban soil. 
* * * 


The murderous assaults upon women in the 
suburbs of Boston, attributed in police and news- 
paper parlance to “Jack, the Slugger,” and all bear- 
ing a family resemblance to each other in their sav- 
age ferocity and the absence of any motive except 
the desire to take human life, had their climax 
Saturday evening, November 1, in the killing of a 
Miss Morton in the grounds of the McLean Asylum 
for the Insane at Waverley. The arrest a few days 
after of a prominent Boston club man and a Har- 
vard graduate, on the charge of committing the 
crime, helps to make a story as tragic and gruesome 
as anything in fiction. The man arrested was 
formerly an inmate of the asylum. It is the univer- 
sal belief that the perpetrator of these frightful 
crimes in Cambridge. Somerville, Brookline, and 
now in Waverley, will prove to be an insane man, 
possessed by a savage homicidal mania. 


AARON BURR. 


A LECTURE BY DR. A. E. WINSHIP OF BOSTON. 


There is no more interesting personage in Ameri- 
can history than Aaron Burr, the grandson of Jona- 
than Edwards, and there is no other man a study of 
whose career affords such opportunities to pass in 
review so many important characters in American 
life. Dr. Winship presents the subject in such a 
delightful manner, that this is one of the most in- 
teresting and valuable lectures of the day. The 
children are as highly pleased as the adults, and 
scholarly men, whose prejudices are disturbed, enjoy 
it as well as those who like a fascinating story, 
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AARON BURR AND LOUISIANA. 

Just what was in Burr’s mind when he projected his 
{ll-starred movement to the region of Louisiana, has 
never been agreed upon by our historians. It is not at 
all unlikely that his motives were as chaotic to himself, 
as they seem to the historians after the lapse of nearly 
a century. The time was full of adventures; and he 
was one of the many adventurers. 

Without doubt, Burr was a vainglorious and vision- 
ary man. But his chief ambitions, whith he had pas- 
sionately cherished, were ruthlessly shattered. He had 
sought the presidency; but when it seemed just within 
his reach, Jefferson secured the coveted prize. A bitter 
polftical quarrel had led him to mortal combat with 
Hamilton, and Hamilton was killed. Public opinion 
was against him, and the more the duel was discussed, 
the more incensed a large portion of the people became. 
Efforts were made to have him indicted for murder. He 
was also heavily in debt. He had been compelled to 
part with his residence in New York, but this by no 
means met his incumbrances. He did not dare to visit 
the metropolis, through fear of being imprisoned for 
debt. 

At this crisis of his affairs, with his political aspira- 
tions wrecked, and homeless and bankrupt, the vision 
of the West and the possible retrieval of his fortunes 
there came to him: If the doors of opportunity were 
closed to him in the East, why might not another door, 
and one even more spacious, be opened to him in the 
West? With the settlement of these remote sections, 
some men would be sure to achieve prominence and 
possibly glory. Why not he? 

Whatever his dominant thought was, he set out for 
the West, and began to make acquaintances and pro- 
pound his schemes. He found Harman Blennerhassett 
at his island home in the Ohio, and secured his willing 
co-operation. He met Andrew Jackson and Henry Clay, 
and secured them as his partisans. He entered into a 
lengthy correspondence—conducted by cipher—with 
General Wilkinson, then military governor at New 
Orleans, and for a time possessed himself of his favor. 
And he gathered about him a small body of adventur- 
ous men, whom he drilled for military service, though he 
did not disclose to them his military intentions. He 
led them on an expedition down the Mississippi as far 
as Natchez, but learning at this point that Wilkinson 
had betrayed him, and that Jefferson had issued a proc~ 
lamation against him, he disbanded the expedition, and 
became himself a fugitive. ’ 

Burr has been credited with several ambitions in this 
Western adventure. One is that he was irritated by 
the Spanish dons, many of whom remained in the 
vicinity of New Orleans, and were obnoxious to the 
English-speaking residents, and he was resolved upon 
clearing Louisiana of the Spaniards. Another is that 
he meditated the capture of Texas and Mexico from the 
Spaniards, the setting up of a mighty empire in Mexico, 
and the making his daughter Theodosia—who accom- 
panied him—the Mexican empress. And yet another, 
and perhaps the most plausible, is that he aspired to 
set up an independent government in the province of 
Louisiana, with New Orleans as the centre of adminis- 
tration. Of the feasibility of establishing a Western 
empire in the Mississippi valley, he had spoken freely 
with his friends. And it may be that it was this that 
led bim to correspond with Wilkinson, who at the 
time was commander of the United States forces at New 
Orleans. 

There is no doubt of Burr’s antipathy to Jefferson— 
his political rival, or to the Virginian coterie that 
seemed to keep their hold upon the national govern- 
ment, At his trial, witnesses testified that Burr had 
asserted that it would be an easy matter for a few de- 
termined men to overthrow the government at Wash- 
ington. But this testimony is quite generally discredited 
by historians, who agree in the thought that while 
Burr may have dreamed of a possible empire in the 
province of Louisiana, it was to be only the rival, not 
the destroyer, of the national authority at Washington. 

And yet it was for treason, as well as misdemeanor, 
that Burr and Blennerhassett were tried in Richmond 
in 1807. Jefferson undoubtedly considered Burr’s ad- 
venture as distinctly treasonable, that Burr had aimed 
at Louisiana rather than at the possessions of Spain. 
And the President sought his conviction on this charge, 
directing the prosecution by frequent letters from 
Washington. 

To the great vexation of the President, however, the 
first trial collapsed, the chief-justice ruling that no overt 
act of treason had been proved against Burr, such as 
is required by the Constitution. Burr’s trial for mis- 
demeanor was spun out for a time, but he was acquitted 


on the ground that he ought to be tried in Ohio, where 
the misdemeanor was committed. He was bailed to 
appear for trial in Ohio, but the case was never prose- 
cuted by the courts of that state. 

Burr almost immediately went to England, a thor- 
oughly discredited, though acquitted, man. And Louisi- 
ana, relieved by the collapse of Burr’s adventure, 
moved forward in lines of peaceful development. 


OUR BOOK TABLE 

SEXUAL DIMORPHISM IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
A Theory of the Evolution of Secondary Sexual Char- 
acters. By J. T. Cunningham, Oxford University. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. 32 Illustrations. 
Cloth (6x10). 315 pp. 

This noble study of animal life deals with the most 
difficult of all phases of such study. ‘The structural 
differences which divide animals into groups, which are 
separated in different degrees in relation to reproduc- 
tion and descent, have never been sufficiently known by 
specialists, and the little that has been known has been 
too sparingly given to the public. 

In Professor Cunningham’s book we have the best 
study yet given the public in this department. Species 
and varieties in the animal kingdom are determined 
largely by the modifications in ways and means of 
descent. 

It is to be regretted that it is impossible in this notice 
of this remarkable book to give any adequate presenta- 
tion of its scope or value. In separate articles we may 
later enlarge upon some of its most important features. 
We must content ourselves at this time with the an- 
nouncement of the book, which treats of unisexual con- 
ditions as a suggestion of the dimorphic conditions. 

A COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. By Ralph S. Tarr of 
Cornell, and Frank M. McMurry, Ph. D., of Columbia. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. Fully Illustrated. 
478 pp. (6%x8%.) Price, $1.00. 

The geographies of Tarr & McMurry are making as 
much of a sensation in the text-book world as any text- 
books that have appeared in ten years. The authors 
have the courage of their convictions as to shape and 
size of the book. They are the first to defy with ap- 
parent success the time-honored 10x12 page. Appar- 
ently no progressive teachers, superintendents, or 
school boards decide against this book because it is 
a 6x8 page. Even more heroic is their defiance of the 
long-time regulation routine of advance through mathe- 
matical geography to the physical and political, and the 
incidental devotion to geological science. 

The review questions and suggestions at the close of 
each chapter are a significant feature in modern geog- 
raphy making. This is largely a concession to the old 
timers, to very long ago teachers, although mixed with 
this antique pedagogical furniture are some quite 
modern designs. For illustration under each state are 
stock questions such as: “Name the cities mentioned, 
and tell for what each is noted.” “What rivers drain 
this state?” “What is said about the inhabitants?” 
“What is said about the industries?” Not infrequently 
it goes so far as to specify the paragraph to which the 
pupil is expected to turn. Much of this is incomprehen- 
sible in a book so heroic in most regards. If pedagogy 
has taught us anything, it is that review questions and 
lesson questions should deal with exact, independent re- 
membrance of fagts and figures, or they should show 
how clearly the child thinks about what he has learned. 
Any question of this kind that is framed for the ex- 
press purpose of telling the child where to look for the 


facts, or worse, for the phrasing, is a strange freak in 
modern book making. 

This is, of course, a minor matter, and would not be 
worthy of note, but for the general advanced character 
of the book. The work has many excellent schemes and 
devices for emphasizing facts taught. One of the best 
of these is in connection with devices for showing the 
relative importance of states and countries in their 
products. It is useless to attempt to show the attrac- 
tiveness and force of these illustrations. 

Another excellent feature of the book is the combina- 
tion relief map which shows on a single page, for in- 
stance, a relief map of California, Oregon, and 
Washington for 500 miles from the coast, and on the 
same page an enlarged and effective relief map of the 
country about San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and 
Tacoma. The entire map is only 4 by 6, and yet in 
effect I have never seen so good a map of the kind on 
a large map, 8 by 10. 

In the nature of the case little is made of the use of 
maps, This is, to my thinking, the one serious defect in 
the book. Too much may have been made of map 
questions in the past, or, rather, a poor use has often 
been made of them, but it has not been demonstrated 
that the right use of the map is not one of the best féa- 
tures of a course in geography. 

Two impressions are distinct as I conclude an exam- 
ination of this remarkable book; first, that Messrs. 
Tarr & McMurry have set a pace for geography makers 
that must be heeded hereafter, and secondly, that while 
they have a book that is no less than marvelous in its 
positive virtues, they have not made the geography that 
the schools must have before the teachers, the best 
teachers, will be content. The map must receive more 
attention, the questions must be more pedagogical. 

Nevertheless, they have given us a book with fewer 
unimportant facts and more essential matter than has 
ever been in any previous book, and they have more 
schemes and devices to make the teaching effective than 


any other. 

A GRAMMAR OF ATTIC AND IONIC GREEK. By 
Frank Cole Babbitt, Ph.D. New York: American 
Book Company. 448 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Babbitt has made his grammar upon the plan first 
outlined by him together with Professor Allen, just be- 
fore Professor Allen’s death. It is a new grammar, for 
the students and the methods of the present day, but it 
is gathered from the college experience and progress of 
the last half-century. The author’s purpose first of all, 
is to be clear, concise, and definite; for in the principles 
of formal grammar are the foundations of the language, 
and these must be laid well. Adhering to such a purpose 
has made the grammar remarkably lucid, and forcible, 
but still the author has added enough explanation to 
make it more interesting, and not wholly a memory 
study for the pupil. The clearness and conciseness, 
and the arrangement of its plan bring it down to the 
needs of secondary schools, while it is expansive enough 
for all that is usually required in college. in his preface 
the author states very plainly the points of difference 
between this and other grammars, in a way that helps 
the teacher to decide upon its working qualities. 


ANIMAL FORMS. A Second Book of Zoology. By 
David Starr Jordan, Ph.D., LL.D., and Harold Heath, 
Ph.D., president and professor of Stanford University. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Twentieth Century 
Series. Cloth. 258 pp. Price, $1.10. 

Scientific accuracy and popular simplicity go hand in 
hand in whatever President Jordan puts his name to. 

In this book the first consideration is science, but not 


for a display of knowledge, but rather for effective em- — 


THREE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS | 


INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 


By WILLIAM CHASE STEVENS 
Professor of Botany in the University of Kansas 


This new work for high schools and colleges will present in attractive form the best features of 
modern courses in botany, combining laboratory directions, descriptive chapters, and discussion and 


illustration of the fundamental laws of plant life. 


The illustrations wil] be original and abundant. 


Cloth ; 448 pages. Special edition, with Analytical Key and Flora, §76 pages. (Ready Nov. 15.) 
CHARLES H. CLARK, Master at Phillips Academy, Exeter, who has seén the manuscript, says: 


“The book meets with my warm approval. 


It is right in line with the most modern tendencies 


in botanical teaching. In my opinion, it is the best botany yet published.” 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis 
By JOHN B. GARVIN 


This work offers a practical introductory course, 
suited to the needs of the general student as well as 
of those who intend to become professional analysts. 
In its general features the book is inductive, with 
such suggestions and safeguards as seem necessary 
to avoid dissipation of time and of energy. Cloth; 
249 pages. Price, $1.10. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


A Laboratory Guide in Zoology 


By CLARENCE M. WEED AND RALPH W. CROSSMAN 


This book aims to give the student an adequate 
first-hand knowledge of organic evolution. It guides 
him wisely without telling him too much, and stim- 
ulates him to see and to think independently. The 
directions for cultivating in the laboratory specimen 
forms are especially helpful to teachers. Cloth : 
130 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
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TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Jacques W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 
and Colored Plates. 883 pages. $1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By James A. James, Ph. D., and H. SANFORD, 
M.A. 12mo. 883 pages. $1.00, net. 


300 A. D. to 1900. By Ontver J. THATCHER, Ph. D., and 
FERDINAND ScHwWILL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chronological 
Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages. $1.50, net. 


12mo. With maps 


net. 


Summer.) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE | 


By VAUGHN Moopy and Rosert Morss Lovett, 
of the University of Chicago. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Jacques W. Repway, F. R.G.S. (Ready during the 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS ) 
{ 


By Frank W. MILLER and Aua.-F. Forrsts, Instructors 
in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 


12mo. 431 pages. $1.25, ) 


Ready in August. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


_ Elementary Algebra. (eady soon.) 


THE MARSH AND ASHTON MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


By Watrer R. Maksa, Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J.,and Cnartes H. Asuton, Instructor in 
Mathematics, Harvard University. 


The Series will include: 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 


(Ready in August.) 


College Algebra. Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. (Ready.) 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
New York Educational Department OChicago 


phasis of characteristics of living things. Resemblance3 
and contrasts are handled with great skill tor the pur- 
pose of bringing into bold relief the distinguishing 
marks of all animals. Bald classification here gives 
place to interesting discrimination. I have never seen 
so clear, significant, helpful illustrations in any inex- 
pensive text-book on animals. 

The science of the cell and pro‘op'asm is treated with 
unusual simplicity and clearness, making the scientific 
study of animal life possible as it could not be other- 
wise. While the structure is the vital point in the 
study of representatives of each of the great groups, 
from the simplest to the most complex, the tunctions of 
the parts is not slighted, neither are the habits and life 
history of the animals. A broad view of the animal 
kingdom is provided for, and a foundation is laid for 
the fullest study and observation of animals. 

While the book is ideal in its description, illustration, 
and analysis, it does not propose to leave tne child with 
a knowledge of the animals from books, but seeks to 
have him study animals in their structure, habiis, ana 
functions in their native haunts and activities so far as 
possible. Some animals will surely be so studied, and 
as types make clear the book knowledge of others. 
INDUCTIVE PLANE GEOMETRY. By G. Irving Hop- 

kins, Manchester, N. H. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Cloth. 205 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

_ Mr. Hopkins has been an enthusiast in mathematics 
for a quarter of a century. He knows the subject from 
ato z, and he knows how to make students know and 
enjoy it. In geometry his mastery of the subject and 
his genius appear to best advantage, and he is at his 
best in this book. 

The inductive method of teaching geometry is recog- 
nized as the ideal one by all progressive teachers. Com- 
mitting to memory the demonstration of another is 
acknowledged to be of little benefit to the pupil. De- 
velopment of the reasoning powers comes only from 
their judicious exercise; and this is possible only in 
small degree from merely yielding assent to the logic 
of another. 


ADVANCED FIRST READER. By Ellen M, Cyr. 
Series. Boston: Ginn & Co, Cloth. 103 pp. 
The success of the Cyr readers has attracted much at- 

tention, and every additional issue increases the inter- 

est. The series as a whole has a decided individuality, 
and each book in the series has a good reason for being 
published, which is not apparent with all books. Th's 

“Advanced First Reader’ deals wholly with mas‘er- 

pieces of art, of which there are twenty-five, mostly full 

page, 

The exceptional success of the series is due to the 
appreciation of teachers who are gratified with the 
grading and with the naturalness of the sentences. The 


Art 


teachers say that children read the book of their grade 


with ease, that they give the inflection, emphas‘s and 
expression without difficulty. This accomplishment they 
attribute to the short sentences, short paragraphs, and 
to the admirable directness of the questions, statements, 
and descriptions. In a word, good sense marks every- 
thing Miss Cyr does in the line of bookmaking. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM EVERYWHERE. By Jam<s 
Henry Foss. Boston: J. H. Foss, 22 Claremont park. 
Cloth. 320 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Foss was at one time a prominent principal cf 
Massachusetts, resigning the best mastership in Newton 
for a business career, and is well-known to the educa- 
tional people of New England. Few men have had such 
a variety of experiences, North, South, Fast, and West, 
teaching, preaching, stump speaking, promoting, and 
carpet bagging as has Mr. Foss, and he has given us a 
delightfully original book, realistic to the last degree, 
with fact as the background of it all, and fancy as the 
halo. There is not an unreal touch of human nature in 
it, nor is there a dull paragraph. It is as true a story of 
the ups and downs of life as one could desire, and starts 
the tear and the laugh with the same shade and light 
that occur in human experience. It is highly interest- 
ing from start to finish, and Sam Walter Foss has not 
stated the case too strongly: “It is a good, unconven- 
tional, rollicking, human, spontaneous book. There is 
a streak of poetry, a streak of humor, and a good thick 
streak of ‘horse-sense’ running through the work. It 
will do any man, woman, or child good to read it.” 

One never to be forgotten feature of the book is the 
way Mr. Foss gets even with a vast array of enem/‘es 
that have waylaid him from boyhood to mature life. 
One is tempted to think that in this regard he has manu- 
factured adversaries for the privilege of disposing of 
them, for it is in this regard that the book goes beyond 
one’s observation in real life, and it is really one of the 
greatest charms of the book. In no other respect is “The 
Gentleman from Everywhere” quite so unique as in its 
enmities. Hezekiah Butterworth has stated the case 
well when he says: “The humorous and pathetic experi- 
ences of schoolboy, emigrant, farmer, book-agent, schonl- 
master, preacher, club-founder, town-builder, and tourist 
are portrayed by a master of vivid and thrilling descrip- 


tion.”’ 
MILTON’S ENGLAND. By Lucia Ames Mead. Boston: 

L. C. Page & Co. Beautifully printed, bound, and il- 
lustrated. 311 pp. Price, $1.60. 

Mrs. Mead here makes the greatest recent contribu- 
tion to the literature on Milton. Of- no other writer, 
ancient or modern, has more been written that is 
authentic and valuable than of John Milton, and one did 
not realize the possibilities of making a book of surpass- 
ing beauty and worth until Mrs. Mead revealed them by 
the production of this book, The full-page illustratic ns, 


of which there are upwards of thirty, are a notable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of literary England. The 
maps of Milton’s England are also of unusual service in 
this connection. Milton had twelve different residences 
in London, which probably is not paralleled by any other 
prominent author, Apart from the exquisite setting 
given the chapters, Mrs. Mead’s distinctive work as a 
descriptive writer, and incidentally as a critic, is the 
highest charm of the book. Her pen is one of the most 
alert, clear, and forcible of modern Boston, and her de- 
vout appreciation of England and the British Masters 
adapt her especially to the deliverance of this message. 

One of the irresistible charms of Mrs. Mead, here and 
everywhere, is the crisp criticism upon which one ig a!l- 
ways coming when he reads her. For instance: 
“Though in his school-days he was taught nothing of 
London’s topography, and little of its local history, 
while he has laboriously learned outlandish names on 
every continent, nevertheless, in his mind’s eye, West- 
minster Abbey looms larger than Chimborazo, and a 
half-dozen miles of the tidal Thames have more of mean- 
ing to him than as many thousand of the Amazon, the 
Oxus, and the Ganges. To know London—its mighty, 
historic past, and its complex, stupendous present—is to 
know the religion, the art, the science, the politics,—the 
development, in short, of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 

While this is Milton’s England, there is a deal of the 
England and of the World of to-day. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Book of Weddings.” By Mrs. Burton Kingsland. Price, 


$1.20.——“ Practical Cookinz and Serving.” By J. M. Hill. Price, 
$°.0’.. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

“Young George.” By Edith Farmiloe. Price, $1.20.—* Love, 
Laurels and Laugh‘er.” by Beatrice Hanscom. Price, $1. 0.— 


Francesca Da Rimini.” By Gabrielle D’Annunzio. Price, $1.60.— 
“ Mary Hada Little Lamb.” Price, $1.00.—* A Daughter of Raasay.”’ 
By W. MacL. Raine. Price, $1.50.—* The Last American 
A. Mitchell. Price, $1.50.—* The River.” By Eden Philpotts. 
Price 21.50 ‘* Bikey the Skicycle.” By John Kenrick Range. 
Price, $1.50.—"“ Life and “ritincs of Alexandre Dumas” By Harry 


A. Spurr. Price, $200. New York: F. A. Stokes Company. 

“ Kote Song Book,” By F. H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. Price, 
40 cents. ——" Cicero de Amicitia.” Edited by Clifton Price. Price, 75 
cents. New York: American Book Company. 

«* Labberton’s Universal History.” Price, $2.40. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 

“The Princess Kallisto”’ By W. D. Orcutt. Price, $2.00. Boston: 
Little,iBrown & Co. 

“The Employment of Women in the Clothing Trade.” By M.H. 
Willett... New York: ‘The Columbia University Press. 

“The Bov.” By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. Price, $1.55. Bobton: 
Oakweod Publishing Company. 

“Les Heroes de Roman.” Edited by T. F.Crare. Price, 8 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Little White Bird.’ By J. M. Barrie. Price, $1.50.—‘* The 
Blue Flower.” By Henry Van Dyke. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Essays Historical and Literary.” By Jehn Fiske. ‘2 Vols.) 
— “Roger Drake.” By H. K, Webster. Price, $1,50.—* cilia.” 
Ry F, M. Crawfird. ‘Price, $1.50. “Tne Four Feathers.” By 
A.E. W. Mason. Price, $1.50,—* Stories in Stone From the Roman 
Forum.” By Isabel Lovell. Price, $1.50.——‘* Dictionary of Phi oso. 
phy and Psychology.” ( Vol. II.). New York; The Macmillan Company, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hengive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


November 14: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Boston; A. 
J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass., secretary. 

November 15: Morris County (N. J.) 
Teachers’ Association, Boonton; A. F. 
Stauffer, Madison, president. 

November 19-21: Town and City Superin- 
tendents’ Indiana State Association, 
Indianapolis. 

November 20-22: Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, Redding. 

November 20-27: Southeastern Minnesota 
Educational Association, Red Wing. 

November 21-22: Southeastern North Da- 
kota Educational Association, Valley 
City. 

Southwest 
Teachers’ Association, Kinsley. 

November 27-29: Central Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hutchinson. 

November 28-29: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Marietta. 

November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools, Baltimore. 
Md. 

November 28-29: Massachusetts Teachiers’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Superintendent . P. Nash, Holyoke, 
secretary. 

November 28-29: Western Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Marshall. 

Nevember 28-29: Southwest Nebraska 
Educational Association, Cambridge. 

November 28-30: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Findlay. 

December 22-23: Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Fort Smith. 

December 22-23-24: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association, Waterville. 

December 22-24: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Colorado Springs. 

December 29: Wisconsin State Superin- 
tendents of County Schools Association, 
Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 29-31: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Baton Rouge. 

December 29-31: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Mitchell. 

December 29-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Milwaukee. 

December 29-31: _ Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis; Charles N. 
Peak, chairman, Princeton. 

December 29-31: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 29-30-31: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 

December 29-80-31: Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, Columbia University, 
New York. 

December 29-January 3: California Teach- 
ets’ Association, Los Angeles. 

December 30-31: Michigan State Teachera’ 
Association, Saginaw, 


Kansas 


December 31-January 2: Minnesota State 
Educational Association, St. Paul. 

December 31-January 2: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

February, 1903: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 


February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Mich.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 
July 6-10: N. E, A,, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


WATERVILLE. The Maine Teachers’ 
Association will hold its next session at 
city hall, Waterville, December 29-31, in- 
clusive. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The fifty-sixth convention of 
the Norfolk County Teachers’ Association 
was held November 7, with President 
Charles F. Harper, of Quincy, in the 
chair. There was a large attendance, 
Addresses were made in the forenoon by 
Professor John M. Tyler on “Wherein Do 
the Public schools Fail to Secure the Re- 
sults Properly Expected of Them?” and 
Hon. Alfred S. Roe on “The Point of 
View.”” At the afternoon session ad- 
dresses were made by Charles H. Keyes, 
president of the American Institute at 
Hartford, on “Life and Growth for the 
Teacher,” and by Professor Walter B. 
Jacobs, of Brown University, on “Com- 
mon Sense in Education.” The officers 
elected for the year are: President, Merle 
Getchell; vice-presidents, T. B. Pollard, 
Mrs. Ruth Lander, Walter Severance; 
councillors, E. I. Aldrich, F. E. Parlin, F. 
E. Chapin, Miss Annie E. Whittier, F. H. 
Wilkins; secretary, Miss Dorcas Higgins; 
treasurer, Joseph Belcher. 


SPRINGFIELD. The round table con- 
ference of the Connecticut Valley Super- 
intendents’ Association was held at 
Cooley’s hotel in this city November 8. 
The subject for discussion was the geog- 
raphy outline gotten out by H. S. Tarbell, 
of Providence, F. F. Murdock, of North 
Adams, and L. P. Nash, of Holyoke. 
Those who discussed the topic were Mr. 
Murdock, Mr. Nash, and Superintendent 
Balliet. 

WORCESTER. The committee on 
legislation of the board of trade is at 
work on a plan for the reorganization of 
the Worcester school department, and if 
its recommendations are put into force 
they will mean several radical changes 
from the present method of conducting 
the public schools. One of the most im- 
portant changes is im the manner of 
choosing the superintendent, who is now 
elected by the school committee. The 
members of the board of trade committee 
believe that the term of the superitendent 
should be made longer than one year, and 
that the office should be removed as far 
as possible from politics. Under the pres- 
ent arrangement of electing the official 
yearly, and with the make-up of the com- 
mittee as it is, the board of trade com- 
mittee believes the superintendent cannot 
give the best service to the schools, be- 
cause he is obliged to play politics more 
or less to keep his position. It is pro- 
posed to have the superintendent ap- 
pointed by the mayor, subject to the ap- 
proval of the school committee, In th’'s 
way it is believed the head of the school 
department will be in closer touch with 
the chief executive and there will be less 
friction between the mayor and the school 
department than there has been in recent 
years. Another change that is being con- 
sidered is in the manner of providing the 
school funds, These are now appropri- 
ated by the city council, and there is 
always a demand for more money by the 
school committee near the end of the 
financial. year. The school committee 
knows the city council will give it more 
money, rather than see the schools closed, 
and its expenditures are not guarded as 


they should be, in the opinion of the 
board of trade committee. In order to 
prevent the free- expenditure of money, it 
is proposed to have the amount to be 
spent by the school department fixed by 
law—that is, have a certain percentage of 
the tax levy made for the support of the 
schools. This tax for the schools would 
be separated in the tax bills from the 
general tax levy, and in this way it is 
thought the property owners would take 
more interest in the make-up of the 
school committee, and see to it that men 
who know something about finances are 
elected to that body. The board of 
trade committee also thinks it will be 
for the best interests of the schools to 
have the management of the educational 
features entirely divorced from the routine 
matter of caring for the schoolhouses. In 
other words, it wants the city council to 
provide and maintain the education plant 
of the city and give it over to the school 
committee for the education of the chil- 
dren, holding the school authorities re- 
sponsible only for the work that is done 
in the plant. The details of the plan 
have not been worked out yet, but the 
above is a general outline of what is 
being considered. 

BARRE. G. Warren Cox, supervisor of 
music in the public schools of Barre and 
Hardwick, has been appointed instructor 
of music for the schools in Greenwich 


Village and Greenwich Plains, Barre, 
Mass. 
PITTSFIELD. Nearly 400 teachers 


came to Pittsfield November 7 to attend 
the thirty-sixth annual session of the 
Berkshire Teachers’ Association. Practi- 
cally every school in the county was 
closed for the event, and besides the 
teachers came superintendents, committee 
men, and others. The two principal ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr, Charles H. 
Thurber, editor for Ginn & Co., on the 
question: “Is Psychology a Fad or a 
Factor?” and Professor William H. Burn- 
ham, of Clark University, on “Mental 
Hygiene and Fatigue.” Addresses were 
also made by D. O. S. Lowell, of Boston, 
instructor in the Roxbury Latin school, 
on “The Study of Teaching of English in 
the High School”; J. W. McDonald, agent 
of the state board of education; Superin- 
tendent Hall, of the North Adams schools, 
Superintendent Bouton of Pittsfield, 
Charles B. Wilson of the state normal 
school at Westfield, and others. The 
following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, H. L. Allen, of 
Dalton; first vice-president, Dr. H. H. 
Gasby, of North Adams; second vice- 
president, W. D. Goodwin of this city; 
secretary, A. W. Smith, of Adams; treas- 
urer, F. H. Bagnell, of Adams; executive 
committee, A. K. Keyes, of Lee, J. C. 
Fisher, of Great Barrington, C. A. Byram, 
of Pittsfield, F. F. Murdock, of North 
Adams, G. R. Pinkham, of Great Barring- 
ton, Clara B. Rogers, of Pittsfield, Miss 
C. M. Allen, of Cheshire, Superintendent 
Van’ Orman, of Lanesboro, Miss 
Meleady, of Great Barrington. 


NORFOLK COUNTY. The teachers of 
Norfolk county held a grand meeting in 
Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple. The 
.eading speakers were Hon. Alfred S. Roe, 
of Worcester, Professor John M. Tyler, 
of Amherst College, Charles H. Keyes, 
president of American Institute of In- 
struction, and Walter Ballou Jacobs, of 
Brown University. Of course, the meet- 
ing could not equal in numbers that of 
Middlesex county in Converse hall the 
week before, nor was there the treasury 
to draw from in the making of a pro- 
gram, but, nevertheless, it was a royal 
good time. Mr. Roe made a hit by con- 
gratulating the county upon having with- 
in its borders the richest town in the 
United States, and the only town in 
Massachusetts that had ever furnished a 
president of the United States. 


SHELBURNE FALLS. The Franklin 
County Association met in this place with 
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For the prevention. as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleeplessness. and all weak- 
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one of the best programs in its history. 
The leading attractiqns were Dr. Thomas 
M. Balliet, of Springfield, George I. 
Aldrich, of Brookline, and Charles D. 
Hine, of Connecticut. The meeting next 
year will be in Greenfield. Dr. Balliet 
spoke on history, Mr. Aldrich on arith- 
metic and English. Mr. Hine said the 
aims of a high school should be: First, 
to provide for those of special aptitudes 
the foundations of technical education; 
second, to fit teachers for the common 
schools; third, to give a useful general 
education. This education will (a) prac- 
tice boys and girls in thinking about men 
and things, (b) develop the ability to keep 
the attention on different subjects, and in 
particular to read with understanding 
and to observe accurately, (c) exercise 
pupils in expressing themselves orally 
and in writing, (d) awaken the tastes and 
ambitions of an intellectual life. In the 
course of the address Mr. Hine said that 
education should not only develop the 
power to think, but also the power to 
read books. The development in any boy 
or girl of ability to understand difficult 
books, and to skim easily and rapidly the 
meaning of lighter books, opens up grand 
possibilifies for a richer and stronger 
life. This ability can only be won by 
much practice intelligently directed, Offi- 
cers for the coming year are: President, 
Superintendent Edward Nixon of Orange; 
vice-presidents, Superintendent A. R. 
Webster, of Millers Falls, Miss N. S. 
Field, of Montague, Principal W, A. Stur- 
tevant, of Ashfield; secretary, Miss Caro- 
line E. Hamilton, of Greenfield; treasurer, 
W. O. Holden, of Greenfield; executive 
committee, Superintendent G. A. Grover, 
of Charlemont, Miss Carrie L. Cobb, of 
Conway, Miss Dora J. Brown, of Shel- 
burne Falls. 

NORTHAMPTON. The Hampshire 
County Association had a largely attended 
and profitable session in this city, The 
leading addresses were vy Professor Car- 
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Is the ventilation of your schoolrooms sat- 
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roll Lewis Maxcy, of Williams, and Ross 
GC. Houghton, of Boston. The former was 
highly practical and the latter was inter- 
esting from the literary standpoint. The 
local talent was of much interest and 
everyway helpful. Officers for the coming 
year are: President, A. B. Morrill, of 
Kasthampton; vice-presidents, BE. W. 
Goodhue, of Williamsburg, A. H. Evans, 
of Northampton, Miss M. A. Riley, of 
\Ware; secretary and treasurer, Miss S. B. 
Martin, of Florence, 

PITTSFIELD, The annual meeting of 
‘ne Berkshire County Association was of 
.nusual interest and practical to the last 
jegree, The prominent speeches were 
Dr. Charles H. Thurber and D. 
iowell, of Boston, and Dr. William H. 
vurnham, of Clark University. The ad- 
dresses by teachers and superintendents 
of the western part of the state were of 
exceptional strength. The educational 
rorces of that section are among the best 
in New England, with five strong col- 
joges and two first-class normal school. 
Officers for_the coming year are: Presi- 
dent, H. L. Allen, of Dalton; vice-presi- 
dents, Dr. H. H. Gadsby, of North Adams, 
and W. D. Goodwin, of Pittsfield; secre- 
tary, A. W. Smith, of Adams; treasurer, 
r. A. Bagnall, of Adams; executive com- 
mittee, A. H. Keyes, of Lee, G. C, Fisher, 
of Great Barrington, C. A. Byram, of 
pittsfield, F. F. Murdock, of North Adams, 
G R. Pinkham, of Great Barrington, 
Miss Clara B, Rogers, of Pittsfield, Miss 
Cc. M. Allen of Cheshire, Superintendent 
Van Ornum, of Lanesboro, Miss Sarah 
Maleady, of Great Barrington. 


IOWA. 
own of Springville has a high 
eheool enrollment of seventy-six. Of 
rhis number, forty-five are tuition pupils, 
and only thirty-one residents, This 
speaks well for Superintendent Lewis and 
a town of 599 people. 

Decorah is taking steps to unite East 
and West Decorah into one school dis- 
trict, a step which will increase Superin- 
tendenut Coffeen’s duties, 


LINCOLN INSTITUTE. 

Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, Mo., 
was founded in 1866 by funds contributed 
by the Sixty-second and Sixty-fifth  regi- 
ments of United States Colored infantry 
when discharged from service, and in a 
comparatively short time taken under the 
care and protection of the liberal state of 
Missouri. It affords excellent opportuni- 
ties for both higher and industrial train- 
ing; and through its lone line of gradu- 
ates has furnished Missouri and other 
states not only many high grade teachers, 
but in addition, many leading lawyers, 
physicians, and other professional and 
business men. 

The buildings, commodious, sightly- 
and modern, are well located on a height 
of land that commands a fine view cf 
Jefferson City, and the picturesque sur- 
rounding country for miles around. With 
such a location, excellent water, good 
drainage, food well selected and prepared, 
and with athletic sports, in which all are 
encouraged to take part, sickness among 
the students is practically unknown; in 
fact, young people with weak lungs, or a 
tendency thereto, often find themselves 
very much benefited after residence of a 
few months here. Entering now upon the 
thirty-sixth year of its career, the insti- 
tution is exceedingly fortunate in having 
at its head a gentleman and scholar of 
wide experience in educational matters in 
the person of President B. F. Allen, A. M., 
who by eight years’ experience as a pro- 
fessor in one of the most important de- 
partments of the same school, and for the 
greater part of this time its vice-presi- 
dent, brings with him a more than theo- 
retical knowledge of existing conditions, 
and of both general and specific needs of 
the young people, who come under his 
care and guidance; one who desiring to 
be helpful to his race and believing 
most thoroughly in a happy combination 
of higher and industrial education, leads 
out along most practical lines. 

The enrollment of students has been 
from the opening day, September 1, a 
record breaker in the history of the 
school. Bach week brings a decided in- 
crease in number, and at present an over- 
‘rowded condition exists that cannot b2 
alleviated until the completion of the 
commodious building now being erected 
as a boys’ dormitory. 

The young men in the industrial de- 
partment have demonstrated the practical 
value of the training received therein by 
placing in this new building all the 
studding, flooring, base boards, window- 
casings, doors, in fact all of the inside 
furnishing, 


The students are a high-minded, ener- 
getic set of young people, many of whom 
are making heroic struggles to get an edu- 
cation, and their example of working late 
and early, in season and out of season, 
might well be emulated by thosé who 
daily are wasting golden opportunities. 

President Allen, with his usual progres- 
sive spirit, recently called a Farmers’ con- 
vention to meet at Lincoln Institute No- 
vember 1, to discuss, among other things, 
such practical questions as, “What is the 
outlook for the colored farmer in Mis- 
souri?’” “What can we do to keep our 
boys and girls on the farm?” “How do 
we spend our time when the crops are 
laid by?” ‘How can the agricultural de- 
partment of Lincoln Institute and the 
colored farmers help each other?” 

The movement created much interest 
among both the white and colored educa- 
tors of the state, and the meeting was in 
every sense of the term a decided suc- 
cess. Among the negro farmers present 
were several who through agricultural 
pursuits have accumulated property 
valued at $50,000. 

A series of lectures given monthly by 
some of the best speakers of the day; a 
series of talks on art; a highly commend- 
able spirit of endeavoring to secure for 
each young man and woman the most 
that a school course can bring to one, in- 
dicate somewhat the educational horizon, 
the breadth of purpose, and the high, but 
practical, aims of President B. F. Allen. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Among illustrated papers in The 
Critic for November the most notable is 
Walter Littlefield’s ‘Eleonora Duse,” 
which consists of a short biographical ac- 
count of the celebrated Italian trage- 
dienne, with an appreciation and interpre- 
tation of her art and her various imper- 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Jocelyn’s High School 


and Academic Algebra. 


By LOUIS PARKER JOCELYN 
Ann Arpor, Micu. 


A practical text-book, based on scientific principles, It prepares students 


for the best colleges and universities. 


This Algebra is systematic throughout. 


Special prominence is given to Factoring, to the Equation, to Mental Exercises, and to 
the ‘‘checking” of the student's work, so that he may become independent of the 
teacher. Synopses for Review, Sample Test Questions, and other valuable features, 
will commend themselves strongly to progressive teachers. 


We publish also many other approved text-books of the highest excellence. 
Information regarding our publications and terms will be cheerfully given on application. 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COPPANY 


New York Philadelphia 


Chicago Boston 


Philippines, 1898-1902,” by Arthur W. 
Dunn. There is also a remarkably sug- 
gestive “interview” with President Butler, 
of Columbia University, on the topic dis- 
cussed in his annual report, “Shall There 
Be a Two Years’ College Course?” In 
“The Progress of the World” and the car- 
toon department, the recent coal strike is 
treated with great fullness and frankness. 
In the former department, there will be 
found also the usual comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the really significant events of 
the month, at home and abroad, 


—In what respects will the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, to be held in St. 
Louis a year from next spring, be an im- 


provement on the great World’s fair at 
Chicago? This is a question which is of 


LINCOLN INSTITUTE, JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — B. F. ALLEN, A. M., President. 


sonations. From the pen of Walter 
Littlefield comes also the article on 
“Emile Zola,’’ which is one of the features 
of the November Critic. Another paper 
of timely moment is Signor G. P. Cen- 
tanini’s critique of Mascagni and the sea- 
son of Mascagni Mpera recently heard in 
New York and elsewhere. Of an equally 
timely, though a very different, nature is 
Edmund Gosse’s extended review of the 
career and accomplishments of the late 
Philip James Bailey. The customary 
features of The Critic include a paper by 
J. P. Mowbray, entitled “The Apotheosis 
of Henry James,” which has for its text 
Mr. James’ new novel, “The Wings of the 
Dove,” together with the second instal- 
ment of ‘‘Letters and Reminiscences from 
Last Century,” and the fifth number of 
Charles Hemstreet’s popular “Literary 
Landmarks of New York,” fully illustrated 
after portraits and contemporary prints. 

An appropriate prelude to the entire 
contents is an unusually characteristic 
“Lounger,” containing portraits of 
authors now in the public eye and apt 
comment on letters and life. 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for Novem- 
ber are illustrated character sketches cf 
Colonel Carroll D. Wright, head of the 


United States department of labor, and 
President John Mitchell, of the United 
Mine Workers, by H. T. Newcomb and 
Frank J. Warne, respectively; an articl 
on “The Settlement of the Coal Strike,” 
by Walter Wellman; an account of “A 
Successful Farm Colony in the Irrigation 
Country,” by Albert Shaw, with pictures; 
an article on “The Rise of the Nature 
Writers,” by Francis W. Halsey, with por- 
traits of many of the writers; and papers 
on “The Growth of Trust Companies, by 
Charles A, Conant; “Self-Government in 
Oriental Dependencies,” by Professor J. 
W, Jenks; and “Government in the 


interest to every American. The progress 
in invention and science has been won- 
derful. The advance in the comprehen- 
sion of harmonious architecture has been 
no less so. New methods have been de- 
vised for entertaining visitors of all 
classes. Ex-Senator John M. Thurston 
contributes an interesting and splendidly 
illustrated article, touching on all these 
subjects, to the November Cosmopolitan, 

—‘A Day’s Work in a Great Western 
Harvest-Field” in the November Number 
of the Woman’s Home Companion has a 
very interesting description of how the 
world’s wheat is harvested. Lovers of 
wild animals will find much to interest 
and amuse them in an article, “Droll 
Babies in the New York Zoo.” It tells 
how baby wild animals live and are taken 
care of in captivity. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Century for November. ‘Terms, $4.0) a year. 
New York. 

The Atlantic Monthly for November. Terms, $4.0 
ayear. Boston. 

St. Nicholas for November. Terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Homiletic Revtew for November. Terms, $3.00 
a year. New York. 


The Catholic World for November. Terms, $3 (0~ 


a year. New York. 

American Kitchen Magazine for November. Terms, 
$1.00a year. Boston. 

The Review of Reviews for November. Terms, 
$2.50 a year. New York. 

The Cosmepolitan for November. Terms, $1.C0a 
year. New York. 


THE ST. PAUL CALENDAR FOR 1908, 


Six sheets, 10x15 inches, of beautiful re- 
productions, in colors, of pastel drawings 
by Bryson, is now ready for distribution, 
and will be mailed on receipt of twenty- 
five (25) cents—coin or stamps. Address 
F. A. Miller, general passenger agent, 
Chicago. nov6-2t 


THE JAMES F.McCULLOUGHR AGENCY 

James F. McCullough, of Chicago, who 
has for six years been in the agency de- 
partment of Silver, Burdett & Co., has es- 
tablished a Teachers’ Agency in the Fine 
Arts building, 203 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Mr, McCullough is one cf the 
widely-known and universally respected 
school book men of the Middle West, with 
experience in a country school, village, 
township principal, principal of city 
school in Springfield, ill., superintendent 
of East St. Louis. He severed his con- 
nection with Silver, Burdett & Co., where 
he was eminently successful, at a time 
when his retention was desired by them, 
for the purpose of establishing a wide- 
awake Teachers’ Agency conducted on 
business principles. 


ONE-WAY COLONIST TICKETS. 

On the first and third Tuesday of each 
month until April 30, 1903, one-way sec- 
vnd-class Colonist tickets will be sold by 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way from Chicago to points in South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Eastern Colorado, Texas, Oklahoma, In- 
dian Territory, and Southwestern Mis- 
souri, at about one-half regular rates. 


VACANCIES FOR TEACHERS. 


A large number of vacancies are to be 
filled for the term beginning in January. 
The following are some reported by 
boards and superintendents: — 

Critic teacher, State Normal, $80; prin- 
cipal commercial department, public 
schools, $1,000; primary teacher, Western 
state, $65; Latin and English in high 
school, $60; principal of high school, 
$1,000; vocal music, public school, $60; 
principal high school assistant, Ky., $75; 
principal of high school, I1l., $80; primary 
teacher, Indiana, $45; commercial teacher 
in a college, $909; professor of botany and 
geology, southern college, $1,800; science 
teacher in Dakota, $55; teacher.of Sloyd 
in West, $600; an assistant in science, 
edstern college, $600; commandant of 
Cadets, University, $1,000. 

The Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 
1,304 Auditorium building, Chicago, have 
been asked to recommend candidates for 
these positions. Teachers who are avail- 
able should write the association at once 
stating fully their preparation, experience, 
and qualifications, also sending copies of 
testimonials. Address personally Mr. 
Orvilie Brewer, Manager, 1,304 Auditorium 
building, Chicago, 


SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornel! University, Ithaca, N. Y, 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
“‘Jsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,” 


Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square. N.Y. 
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29.A Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Two substantial money gifts have been 

‘made the Johns Hopkins University. Dr. 

and Mrs. Christian A. Herter, of New 

‘ ‘York city, have given $25,000 for a memo- 
P rial medical lectureship, “to promote a 
} more intimate knowledge of the re- 
| searches of foreign investigators in the 


realm of medical science,” by inviting 
each year some eminent worker in phy- 
siology or pathlogy to lecture. The other 
gift, from R. Brent Keyser, is land valued 
at $5,000. 


The registration of the Harvard law 
| school shows an increase of eleven men 
cs over last year’s total. By classes the 
| registration is as follows: Third year, 

166; second year, 195; first year, 226; 
f special, 49; total, 636. 
Of this number, 627 are college gradu- 
ates, a larger proportion than in any 
other law school in the United States. 


‘ In all, ninety-four colleges and univer- 
f sities are represented. Harvard has 240 
’ graduates, Yale 54, Brown 31, Dartmouth 

25, University of California 17, Amherst 
12, Princeton 12, Bowdoin 12, and Wil- 
liams 11, 


The evening classes of Simmons Col- 
‘ iege, Boston, opened November 3. The 
. number of students was over ninety, and 
in some classes several prospective stu- 
dents had to be turned away owing to the 
maximum number being already enrolled. 
The class in cookery has twelve students, 
and is in charge of Miss Godfrey and Miss 
Dike. The class in English composition 
has twenty, and is in charge of Miss 
Snell. The French class under Mr. 
Goodell has twenty students. These 
classes meet at the college on St. Botolph 
street, while the class in stenography and 
typewriting, in charge of Professor 
Eldridge and Miss Aldefer, meets in 
Huntington chambers. These classes 
meet on Monday and Thursday evenings. 
The classes that meet on Tuesday and 
Friday evenings at the college are Eng- 
lish masterpieces, with thirty students, 
under Miss Snell; the housekeeping class 
in charge of Miss Elliott with twelve stu- 
dents, and the Spanish class with twenty 
students. 


It is announced that Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege will hereafter require work in Eng- 
lish enunciation and pronunciation as 
{ part of the regular English work, to be 

taken by every student. The general 

English course is five hours a week, three 

for lectures on literature and two for 

essay work. One hour every two weeks 
will now be given to the work in correct 
' speech. The students are divided into 
; groups of ten in order that the work may 
be thorough. Samuel Arthur King of 


London, who has recently begun this work 
in America, will conduct the classes. The 
careful use of the mother tongue shou d 
; certainly be one of the marks of a college 


graduate, and Bryn Mawr is undoubtedly 
taking a step in the right direction. 
The new Department of Education in 


the University of Tennessee will be 
opened at the beginning of the second 
term, January 6, 1903. This department 
has been organized to meet the demand 
for a school of education of high grade in 
which students may do advanced work in 
pedagogy and get special instruction in 
the newer branches required in the most 
progressive schools. It is not a normal 
school, but a university department for 
the professional training of teachers. It 
aims to prepare men and women of good 
scholarship for superintendents, princ’- 
pals, and responsible positions as teachers 
in public and private schools, of cities, 
towns, and country districts. It will aim 
also to train teachers and supervisors of 
English, history, physical sciences, nature 
study, manual training, domestic science, 
and other special subjects. 

New schools of instruction have been 
established for each of the following sub- 
jects, with one or more professors or in- 
structors in each:— 

Science and art of teaching; 

Educational psychology and ethics; 

History of education, and school econ- 
omics and administration; 

Literary interpretation and expression; 

History and methoas of teaching his- 
tory; 

Elementary science and nature study; 

Manual training and domestic science. 

The subjects most essential to the 
teacher’s professional education have 
been provided for first. Instructors in 
other subjects will be provided as rapidly 
as there may be demand for them, 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


ON EACH BOOK. 


Did you never see Geographies, or other costly books, with their 


We have; and it never could occur if the 
‘“‘ Holden System for Preserving Books’’ 
Had been thoroughly adopted. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK COVER Go.. 
P. O. Box 643. 


Samples free. 


BACKS ALL WORN OFF ? 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


In addition to the above, the university 
has strong, well-equipped departments for 
all the usual academic studies, including 
English, language, and literature; Latin; 
Greek; French; German; history; econ- 
omics; mathematics; physics; chemistry; 
freehand and mechanical drawing; civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineering; 
mechanic arts, in all branches; agricui- 
ture, horticulture, and forestry; and mili- 
tary science. The course of study will be 
largely elective. Students may take any 
of these subjects in addition to the more 
strictly professional work of the depart- 
ment. The work of .se department of 
education will be recognized as of equal 
importance with that of other depart- 
ments of the university, and, when fin- 
ished, will be honored with the same or 
similar degrees. 

The university has an excellent work- 
ing library, which contains the most im- 
portant books for use in this department. 
lts equipment for physics, chemistry, 
agriculture, horticulture, mechanic arts, 
and manual training, is very comp.ete, 
and teachers may get nere the prepara- 
tion in these subjects so necessary in all 
grades of the modern elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

The requirements for admission to this 
department will be the same as to other 
departments of the university: English, 
grammar, and composition; mathematics, 
arithmetic, and elementary algebra; his- 
tory, general and American; and one 
other subject, which may be a science 
(physics, physiology, botany, etc.), or a 
language (Latin, Greek, French, German, 
etc.). Certificates of other colleges and 
schools, and teachers’ certificates, wiil be 
accepted in lieu of examination, necessary 
discrimination being used, Students of 
advanced standing, graduates from good 
colleges and normal schools, and those 
who have had experience as teachers will 
be best fitted to profit by the work 
offered. 

The school year will be divided into 
three terms, beginning with the corre- 
sponding terms of the University, in Sep- 
tember, January, and April. Students 
may enter at any time. 

The Summer School of the South, held 
at the university for six weeks, in June 
and July, may constitute a fourth term 
for students of this department who re- 
main for that purpose, and credit will be 
given for professional work done in it. 

No tuition fees will be charged stu- 
dents registering in this department 
and declaring their intention to teach. 
Other fees will be the same as those paid 
by students of the academic department 
(37.00 a term and laboratory expenses). 
Board and lodging cost from §12 to $20 a 
month according to location. 

For full information in regard to 
courses of study, expenses, etc., address 

Professor P. P. Claxton, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


The sixty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Mt, Holyoke College was 
eelebrated November 7, the services open- 
ing at 11 a. m., in Mary Lyon chapel, A 
long procession marched up the centre 
aisle, composed of the senior class, in cap 
and gown, the faculty in their academic 
robes, bright with gold tassels and many- 


colored hoods, together with the trustecs 
and President Woolley. The vested chor 
of 140 members followed, singing as a 
processional, ““O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past.” 

Rev. J. L. R. Trask, D. D., offered 
prayer, after which the choir sang King's 
“Festival Te Deum.” Dr. Trask read for 
the scripture selection the 42d-Psalm and 
the choir sang Stainer’s anthem, begin- 
ning, “Honor the Lord with Thy Sub- 
stance.” 

Rev. Henry Hopkins, D. D:, president 
of Williams College, gave the Founder’s 
day address, which took the form of a 
brief sketch of the life of Mary Lyon, 
the founder of Mt, Holyoke College, and 
a summary of her work, 

After the address, according to a cus- 
tom of long standing, Luther’s hymn, 
“Ein Feste Burg,” was sung by the con- 
gregation with the choir. Rev. J. L. R. 
Trask, D. D., of Springfield, offered prayer. 


The benediction was pronounced by Rey. 
J. J. Woolley, of Pawtucket, R. I., and 
the exercises closed with the singing of 
the recessional, “Jerusalem, the Golden.” 

At noon a dinner was served to the 
trustees and guests of the college at Brig- 
ham hall. Among the trustees present 
were: Sidney E. Bridgman, of North- 
ampton, Dr. Edward Hitchcock, M. D., 
LL.D., of Amherst, Mr. and Mrs. A. Ly- 
man Williston, of Northampton, the Rev. 
John L. R. Trask, D. D., of Springfield, 
G. Henry Whitcomb, of Worcester, Hon. 
William Whiting, of Holyoke, John F, 
Anderson, Jr., of New York city, Miss 
Sarah P. Eastman of Wellesley, Mrs. Ed- 
win Atwell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Miss 
Mary P. Dole, M. D., of Greenfield. 

In the afternoon, a .meeting of the 
Alumnae association was held, at which 
various matters pertaining to the college 
were discussed, among them the income 
fund. Among the objects to which this 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 
yssay8 Historical and 
pictionary of Philosophy and Psychology. ( Vol. IT.) 


ikey the SKICYCIC...... 
ote Son OOK... Riple 
nployment of Women in the Clothing Trade...... 


\ Bayard from 


Author. Publisher. 
Fiske The Macmillan Company, N.Y. — 
Crawford “ “ “ $1.50 
ason “ “ “ “ 1.5) 
ingsland Doubleday,Page&Co., “ 1.20 
Hill “ “ “ “ 2.0¢ 
Phillpotts A. Stokes Company, 1.50 
Bangs “ 1.50 
Spurr “ “ “ “ 240 
‘apper American Book Company, “ ~~ . 
P ce | Ed.) “ “ “ a? = 
Labberton Silver, Burdett & Co., sa 2-40 
Greene Harper & Brothers, be 1,50 
Orcutt Little, Brown & Co., Boston. .2.00 
— Columbia University Press, N. Y. — 
Fowler Oakwood Publishing Co., Boston. 1.25 
Crane Ginn & Co., 85 
Karrie Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. —‘1.50 
Van Dyke ” ba 1.50 
bbot Dodd, Meai & Co., ss 2.00 
nks “ “ 1.20 
Anstey D. Appleton & Co., tg 1,25 
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AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 


Michigan Seminary.—Have you avatiable candidate for piano, Michigan Seminary, Kalamazoo, $600 
and home Must have had training abroad, and be first-class. Do not delay in replying, as ——’s and 
other agencies have been applied to.—S. R. Winchell, Chicago, Il., Oct. 3, 1902. ; 


egram.—Shall I recommend you Kala Michi ix h 
Norton, Freeport, N. Y,, Oct. 4. y mazoo, Michigan, plano, six hundred and home To Dora 


Telegram.—Y es, will go to Kalamazoo.—From Miss Norton, Oct.4. . 


ipe a To Mr. Wi he a ar fine arts Syracuse University, European study since, six years’ @x 


Telegram.—Have Miss Norton go immediately on terms stated.—From Mr. Winchell. c 
I thank you very much for your efforts ape success in placing me in this position, which promises to 


“prove a very pleasant one.— Miss Norton, Oct. 1 
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send for Reference Book, 
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Chicago 
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H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Na. Oth &t.. New Vork. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Ove YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


*‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


WHEN corresponding with our advertisers 
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fund may be applied are a_ student- 
alumnae building and the endowment of 
some department. A student-alumnae 
building is greatly needed, which shall 
contain rooms for the work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, rooms 
for the different college societies, and a 
large hall for lectures, concerts, and social 
gatherings, 

Later in the afternoon a tea was given 
by the alumnae, to which all members of 
the class of 1903 were invited. 

An alumna has given the income of 
$15,000 for a fellowship for this year, and 
will probably give the same next year, 
Miss Margaret Ball, 1900, assistant in the 
English department, was recommended 
for the fellowship this year, and has gone 
to Columbia for graduate work in Eng- 
lish. The donor hopes eventually to give 
the $15,000 that the fellowship may be- 
come permanent. 


The attendance at Cornell College shows 
an increase of between two and three 
per cent, over the corresponding period 
of last year, 

Rey. O. B. Waite, Cornell, ’97, is preach- 
ing a series of interesting and helpful 
sermons Sunday evenings, on Saul of 
Tarsus, 

Dr, Nicholson has delivered seventy-five 
public addresses since commencement. 
He was re-elected president of the board 
of examiners of the Upper Iowa confer- 
ence, his eighth consecutive year in that 
important position. 

Miss Rachel Dolph, of Strahan, has 
been elected to assist Director Mills of the 
Art department. She studied at one of 
the art sehools in Chicago, and comes 
highly recommended. Miss Dolph will 
hegin her duties the first of next term. 

Professor W. J. McGee, of Washington, 
upon whom the college conferred 
the fesree of L.L. D, at the commence- 
ment in 1901, has been highly honored by 
the Mexican government for valuable 
work in ethnology that he has done in 
that country. 

On the 14th of November, 1903, Cornell 
College will celebrate its semi-centennial 
with appropriate ceremonies. The insti- 
‘ution began its work of teaching on No- 
vember 14, 1858. It was then known as 
the lowa Conference seminary, but the in- 


tention was from the very first to estab- 
lish a college. The celebration will be 
one of great interest. 


Professor Charles Harris and Professor 
Henry E. Bourne, of Western Reserve 
University, have taken up their work 
again, having spent last year in Europe. 
Professor R. W. Deering and Dr. Clarence 
Bill are ‘spending the. present year -in 
Europe. Dr. Francis Walker, of the 


Department of Economics, has resigned- 


for the purpose of continuing his studies 
in Europe. Dr. A. A, Young, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been elected to 
fill: the vacancy, 

Apparently the long talked of con- 
solidation of the Medical school of Ohio 
Wesleyan University and the Medical 
school of Western Reserve University will 
soon be consummated. The simple fact 
is that the medical school of Ohio Wes- 
Jeyan University will suspend, and the 
professors become members, under proper 
terms, of the faculty of Western Reserve 
medical schooi. All the hospitals of the 
city will thus come under the charge of 
Western Reserve University. The rapid 
advance which the medical school of the 
university has made in these last years 
is thus more and more assured and con- 
firmed. 

The special lecturers in the university 
this year are: John Bach McMaster, on 
American History, a foundation made by 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. It is probable that Sidney Lee, 
aditor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, England, and George Adam 
Smith, of Glasgow, will also lecture in the 
aniversity. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
centa a bottle. 


‘Wanted for January 1st. 


We have calls for teachers directly from employers for positions, to begin Janu- 
ary Ist, as follows; — : 
__ Critie teacher, State Normal, $80; Principal Commercial Dept. Public Schools, $1,000; 
Primary teacher, Western state, $65; Latin and English in High School, $60; Principal of 
High School, $1,000: Vocal Music, Pub'ic School, $60; High School Assistant, Kenweky, 
$75; Principal High School, Illinois, $80; Primary teacher, Indiana, $45; Commercial 
teacher in a college, $900; Prof. of Botany and Geology, southern Co'lege, $1,800: Scien¢e 
teacher in Dakota, $55; Teacher of Sloyd in West. $600; Assistant in Science, eastern College, 
$600; Commandant of Cadets, Univ., $1,000. i 

For full information regarding any of these vacancies please write at once, also stating 
your qualifications for the place. Address, , 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


1304 The Auditorium Building, 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
short notice. Candidates being scarce, there are 


man~ excellent opportunities of getting a first-class position, For particulars address 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 


B. F. CLARK || Fourteenth Year. Permanent 


due 


lient e the best 578 and 388 
Cc ag amon e es : 
TEACHERS’ schools in the W cot. Send | Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. | 


introduces to Colleges 
MERICAN . . TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses; 

for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address ’ 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAD ay manseer. 


Efficient assistants. wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Special advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


9 Experienced Management, 
EDUCATORS New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston. EXCHANGE 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E, 14th N. Y. Established 1855. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 

Boston, Mass,: 

T 4 Ashburton Pi. 
NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. LOS ANGELES, Cul., 53 Stimson Bloc 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N, Y, 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Biba. Mornss, lows. 


Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teacher s’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass, 
Agency Akron, Ohio. WM. F. JARVIg. 


Kansas City, Mo. ALVIN 8. PEASE. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency “newyvou 


New York 
Recommends college and normal 


graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
Advises parents about schools. Oo. Manager. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this jo irnal, 


November 13, 1902. 
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THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE 


Geographical Readers 


In press for early publication: 


The Story of the Philippines 
By ADELINE KNAPP. Fully Illustrated 


from Photographs and Drawings. 


295 PP- 


This volume gives the history and description of the islands and their inhab 
itants from their discovery to the present year. It presents the results of thorough 
study in the Philippines of both documentary matter and the country. It meets the 
demand for accurate information in an entertaining narrative. 


Latest Issue: 
The South American Republics 


By W. FISHER MARKWICK and WILLIAM A. 
SMITH, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 362 pp. 60 cents. 


“I have enjoyed very much reading your geographical reader on ‘ South Amer- 


ican Republics.’ 


It is by far the most satisfactory school book which I have seen 


in the English language, describing the geographical features, natural resources, 


and the various phases of life in the countries of South America. I! 
throughout that no pains have been spared to give accurate descriptions. 


It is evident 
I take 


_pleasure in heartily recommending the book.”— Dr. J. B. ZuBIAUR, Member of the 
‘National Board of Education, Buenos Ayres, Argentine Republic. 


Other Volumes ; 


36 c. 
160 pp. 36c. 


First Lessons. 160 pp. 
Glimpses of the World. 


Our Own Country. 
By Minna C. SMITH. 222 pp. 


Our American Neighbors. 


By FANNY E. COE. 332 pp. 60 c. 
Modern Europe. 
By Fanny E. Coe. 404 pp. 60 c. 


Life in Asia. 
By CATE SMITH. 334 pp. 60c. 


Views in Africa. . 
By ANNA B. BADLAM. 450 pp. 72 

Australia and the Islands of the Sea. 
By Eva M.C. KELLOGG. 450 pp. 68 c. 


Hawaii and Its People. 
By ALEX. S. TWoMBLy. 384 pp. 68 c_ 


Circulars gladly sent upon request. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPMPANY 


BOSTON : 219-223 Columbus Ave. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Wivsuip, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his see friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 


Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 


of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 


John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized at 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
“Galileo of Education,’’ as Michelet calls him. 


EDUUATION: 
Intellectua!, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Srenckr. Cloth. 275 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascnam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., etc. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 


pp- Gilttop. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND VPUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th Street. 29-A Beacon St. 


BOSTON : 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America , It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 

( interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


CHICKERING HALL, HONTINGTON AVE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 


15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS AGENCY 


unexpected vacancies. 


nials received by us lately: 


pleased — with what you have done for me; 
and if, at any future time, I need the services 
of an agency I shall undoubtedly come to you 
again. * * 

I shall recommend your agency tu any one 
who is in need of such help as I know you can 
give. Yours very truly, 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 21, 1901. 


believe me one of the staunch upholders of the 
agency. Sincerely yours, 


Pawtucket, R. I.. Aug. 27, 1901. 


I have decided to give up teaching. * * * 
I have only words of praise for your agency, 
and regret to sever connections with so gentle- 
manly and businesslike an agency. You did 
more for me than I expected. 
Cordially yours 


Concord, N.H., Sept. 22, 1901. 


I am perfectly satisfied —in fact, much | 


Thank you forthe interest which you have | 
shown in me since I registered with you, and | 


At this season of the year Superintendents and school officers 
have considerable difficulty in finding desirable teachers to fill 


The demand made upon us for teachers this fall is so great 
that we could easily assist almost any number of first-class teachers 
to procure better positions. Men and women are in equal demand. 

We shall be glad to receive calls or letters bearing upon this 
buestion. Following are a few of the many unsolicited testimo- 


I really feel grateful to your agency for 
putting me in the way of coming here. I think 
I have said this before, but it will bear repeat- 
ing. The work is just what I like. If I should 
some day wish to do a larger work of the same 
kind, I shall surely ask yourhelp. * * * 


Sincerely yours, 


E. Fairfield, Me., April 15, 1901. 


The following is from a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent : — 

You know I do not possess unlimited faith 
in the value of agencies to superintendents 
seeking promotion, but I am glad to admit that 
your good offices in this particular case are 
very apparent, and I wish to thank you very 
heartily for the mannerin which you have rep- 
resented my interests. * * * 
Yours very truly, 


Sept. 28, 1901. 


20 Pemberton Square 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


211-215 Pemberton Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 


( Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. Tha 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 2.5 cents, 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


Any Information. 
New York. v 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A, SHEDD ANnp OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PustisHinc Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


43 East 19th St., New York. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 

montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


ee to the JOURNAL can 


W EX writing to our advertisers, please 


mention “ Journal of Kducation. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
© Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M4%- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe . 
for theadvancement of art edu zation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter 


G. H. BARTLETT, Prihe 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamiInGuam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGEWaATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvrn, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. ; 
For both sexes. For catal es addrese the 
Principal, we P. BEOKWITA. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FircuHBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taowpson, Princina!, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
LEOTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
29-A Beacon S8t., Boston. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 


accommodated by sending us, on a 
Gostal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING OO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 
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